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THE RELATIONS OF LUDWIG TIECK AND K. G. CARUS 
(With four unpublished letters.) 


Though the nineteenth century was not an era of intense special- 
ization, it would be difficult to find in its annals a more notable 
example of a versatile genius. and polymath than Karl Gustav 
Carus. Born in 1789 at Leipzig, he had already practiced and 
professed medicine there when in 1814 he was appointed professor 
of obstetrics in Dresden. In 1827 he became the personal physi- 
cian of the King of Saxony. He wrote numerous works on many 
phases of anatomy, physiology, gynecology and cranioscopy. But 
he was also an artist of some ability and besides Briefe tiber die 
Landschaftsmalerei (Leipzig, 1831) has left several creditable oil 
paintings. In addition, he was a psychologist of standing and the 
author of Vorlesungen iiber Psychologie (Leipzig, 1831), Psyche, 
zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Seele (Pforzheim, 1846), Uber 
Lebensmagnetismus (Leipzig, 1857) and Natur und Idee (Vienna, 
1861). To students of literature, however, he is best known as a 
friend of Goethe and an early Goethe scholar. His three books 
Briefe tiber Goethes Faust (1835), Goethe, zu dessen niherem 
Verstandnis (1843), and his more ambitious biography (1863), as 
well as his Festrede delivered at Dresden in 1849, while not read 
any more to-day, will always retain their value as source material. 

When Tieck settled in Dresden during the summer of 1819, 
Carus was already a resident of five years’ standing. The two men 
soon met and in time became close friends. Both Képke in his 
biography of Tieck (11, 63) and Friesen in his reminiscences 
(1, 13) speak of Carus as a member of Tieck’s intimate circle. 
Carus himself in his four volumes of Lebenserinnerungen unid 
Denkwiirdigketten (Leipzig, 1865-1866) has words of sincere praise 
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for Tieck. Evidence of Tieck’s high regard for Carus, whose per- 
sonality the severe critic Raumer once calls “lovable,” * is found 
occasionally in Tieck’s correspondence with Raumer. Undoubtedly 
they saw a good deal of one another and constantly exchanged not 
only opinions on many subjects, but also tokens of mutual affec- 
tion. In reporting to Raumer on the celebration of her father’s 
sixtieth birthday on May 31, 1833, Dorothea writes on June 3: 

Den Morgen ganz friih bekam Vater ein eignes Gemiilde und Gedicht von 
Carus, letzteres finde ich recht schén, nur war er betriibt daB der arme 
Carus krank lag und nicht selbst kommen konnte, dies verdarb uns sehr 
die Freude, denn er gehért gewi& zu denen die Vater wahrhaft verehren 


und lieben, darum that es uns leid, daB er gerade an diesem Tage fehlen 
muBte.* 


When Tieck left Dresden for Berlin in 1842 these pleasant rela- 
tions were continued as far as possible by correspondence. How- 
ever, of the many letters which must have passed between Carus 
and Tieck, there have been published only the six to Tieck which 
Holtei gives in his Briefe an Treck (1, 123-129). The first of 
these letters, undated, is probably from the year 1840. A promise 
to call on Tieck in the near future clearly shows that it was writ- 
ten prior to Tieck’s long visit to Potsdam in 1841. Carus asks 
Tieck to return a volume of his Physiologie, which had appeared 
in that year, and requests a copy of Urania for 1841 (published in 
1840) containing Tieck’s novelle Waldeinsamkeit. He reminds 
Tieck also of a manuscript on Dante loaned to him apparently 
through Carus by Prince Johann, the president of the Dante- 
Gesellschaft. 

In the second letter, dated April 4, 1843—-Tieck was now estab- 
lished in Berlin—Carus expresses the joy of his whole family in 
having received a letter “von unserm theuren Tiek,” who is just 
recuperating from an illness. Carus goes on to criticize severely a 
drama of Raupach, hopes that Tieck will soon be able to resume 
writing (Wir schmachten oft danach wieder einmal etwas von 
Thnen zu lesen), mentions the illness of their mutual Dresden 
friend, Frau von Liittichau and promises finally to complete his 


1 Literarischer Nachlass, 1, Berlin, 1869, p. 168. 

* Zeydel, “ An unpublished Letter of Dorothea Tieck,” Germanic Review, 
m, 1 (January, 1927), p. 12. Cf. also Hrinnerungen an Friedrich von 
Uechtritz, Leipzig, 1884, 156-228. 
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Goethe in a few weeks. On July 26 he sends Tieck the book, with 
the remark that through Alexander von Humboldt he has dedi- 
cated a copy to Frederick William IV of Prussia. He assures 
Tieck that he makes solicitous inquiries of every visitor from Berlin 
concerning Tieck’s health, and reports that Frau von Liittichau’s 
condition is much improved. He announces that he is at work 
upon a new book on psychology, perhaps Psyche, writes of the 
death of Rumohr, and mentions the impending presentation of 
Medea, which was being arranged by Tieck in Berlin at the king’s 
request. 

The next letter was written on May 21, 1844, just before Carus’s 
departure upon a trip to England, and is intended as a congratu- 
latory note for Tieck on his seventy-first birthday. With it Carus 
sends a copy of his most recent work, of which he says: “ Manches 
davon ist Ihnen von friiherher bekannt, und andres sehnt sich 
Ihnen bekannt zu werden.” 

On April 15, 1845, Carus introduces to Tieck by letter a young 
man whose name is von Gar, a resident of Florence and the editor 
of an Italian historical periodical. He had formerly been private 
secretary to the Empress of Austria and expects to become chief 
librarian to the Grand Duke of Florence. Carus then expresses his 
happiness over the news of Tieck’s improved health and rejoices 
that he has resumed his recitals and his preparations for the stag- 
ing of Aeschylus. He mentions the possibility of a visit to Berlin 
in the course of the year. 

The last letter in Holtei’s collection, of November 26, 1847, is a 
note of condolence on the death of Tieck’s beloved friend, Countess 
Finkenstein, who had made her home with Tieck for many years. 
All six letters are couched in terms of warm friendship and indi- 
cate how close to one another the two men must have been. 

Heretofore none of Tieck’s letters to Carus have been brought to 
light. Through a fortunate chance I have recently come into pos- 
session of three of them. In addition I have secured a note in the 
hand of Tieck’s wife, Amalie, addressed to Carus. I shall present 
first the three Tieck letters in chronological order. 

The first, bearing Tieck’s red initialed paper seal, is a brief note 
addressed to “ Herrn Hofrath Carus, Hochwohlgeb., Allhier,” i. e. 
Dresden, and bears the date of receipt: 4,21, thus antedating the 
earliest of the Holtei letters by nineteen years. It reads: 
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Geehrter Freund: sehn wir Sie vielleicht heut Abend? Sie werden von 
H. v. Humbold héren, da& er uns das Vergniigen macht, zu uns zu kommen. 
Wir haben uns lange nicht gesehn. Er ging von mir, um Sie zu besuchen, 
und es wiire schén, wenn ich die beiden Minner heut in mei. Zimmer sehn 
kinnte. Vielleicht auch die Ihrigen?—Aus der Ferne sah ich Sie neulich 


im Lear. 
Der Ihrige 


Sonntag. TIECK. 


Apparently the friendship of Tieck ard Carus is here still in an 
early stage. The Humboldt referred to is probably Wilhelm, whom 
Tieck had known for many years. He was acquainted also with 
Alexander, but his relations to him did not become intimate until 
later. 

The second letter bears no direct evidence of its date but also 
belongs to Tieck’s Dresden period. It is written upon his favorite 
green stationery. 

Sie werden mich gewif nicht mifverstehen, mein innigst geliebter 
Freund, wenn ich an dem heutigen Tage die Anzahl Ihrer gliickwiinschenden 
Freunde nur in Gedanken vermehre. An manchen Tagen fiihle ich mich so 
schwach und unlustig, so furchtsam und feige vor der Luft, da&B ich ungern 
nur ein Zimmer hier mit dem andren vertausche. So ist mir heut: ich 
bin darum nicht zu H. v. Liittichau zum Essen gegangen und habe darum 
in diesen Tagen das Theater und Alles versiumt. 

Nehmen Sie aber mit Wohlwollen meine herzlichsten Gliickwiinsche auf, 
und erhalten Sie mir Ihre Freundschaft, die zu meinem Gliicke und 
Bewu&tsein meiner selbst nothwendig geworden ist. 

Thr 
ganz eigner Bruder 
Freund Ludwig Tieck. 

A peculiarly morbid mental and physical state to which Tieck 
was frequently subject is confining him to his room, but can not 
prevent him from penning at least a brief note of congratulation to 
his friend on his birthday (January 3). The allusion to Herr von 
Liittichau, whose wife has already been referred to, makes it 
unlikely that our letter was written prior to 1825, for in that year 
Liittichau assumed his duties as general director of the Dresden 
Royal Theatre and became affiliated with Tieck. 

The third letter is the reply to Carus’s fifth letter (of April 15, 
1845) in the Holtei collection. 


Verehrter Freund, 

Herr Dr. Klunys aus Schweden wiinscht einige meiner Freunde in 
Dresden kennen zu lernen, so freut es mich denn, da& ich im Stande bin 
und es darf, diesen jungen liebenswiirdigen Mann an einen so tiefsinnigen 
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und gelehrten Forscher, Kiinstler und liebenswiirdigen Gelehrten, wie wir 
gewif& wenige im Vaterlande haben, hinweisen zu kénnen. 

Thr lieber Italiiner hat uns Allen auferordentlich gefallen: ich danke 
Ihnen fiir den schénen Brief, den mir dieser Besuch verschafft hat. 

Herzliche GriiGe von mir und der Grifin Ihrer ganzen lieben, theuren, 
verehrten Familie: vorziiglich Ihrer herrlichen Gattin, die uns beiden 
immer so viel Liebe erwiesen hat. 

Thr 
Berlin L. Tieck. 
den 7’ May: 1845. 


“ Thr lieber Italiiner” is von Gar. Both Tieck and Carus were 
intensely interested in Italy and Italian literature. During Tieck’s 
Dresden period both he and Carus regularly attended the meetings 
of Prince Johann’s Dante-Gesellschaft,® referred to above. “ Die 
Grafin ” is, of course, Countess Finkenstein. 

The last letter in the group is one of the very few in Amalie’s 
hand which have come to light. Toward the end of her life Amalie 
ailed almost continually and had to submit to several operations. 
She died of dropsy in 1837. Our letter shows that Carus, as the 
faithful friend of the family, applied all his medical skill in an 
effort to prolong her life. The letter was probably written between 
1834 and 1837 at her husband’s behest. 


Verehrter Freund! 

Schon seit so langer Zeit haben Sie meinetwegen so viel Miihe gehabt, da8B 
ich es nicht linger unterlafen kann, Ihnen, wenigstens in etwas meine ‘* 
Dankbarkeit zu bezeugen, die wirklich so groB ist, da ich taglich empfinde, 
wie mein Zustand sich verbefert hat, und der Himmel mag nun iiber mich 
verfiigen, wie es sein Wille ist, so mu8 es Ihnen auch beruhigend sein, 
da8& ich und die Meinigen ° die Ueberzeugung haben, da& es mir ® ohne Ihre 
Hiilfe, den Rest meines Lebens nicht so gut ergangen wire; darum bitte 
ich Sie mir auch ferner Ihr Wohlwollen, und Beistand zu schenken. 

Mit der innigsten Hochachtung 
Ihre Ergebene 
Amalia Tieck geb. Alberti. 


Both the unpracticed hand and the awkward style reveal the 
untutored Hausfrau, who serves as the butt of many a witticism in 
the letters of the Schlegels and members of their circle.” 


* Kipke, Ludwig Tieck, 11, Leipzig, 1855, p. 63. 

‘ Originally “ meinen,” with the final “n” stricken out. 

5 Originally a small initial “ m.” 

* The words “es mir” are written above “ich,” which is stricken out. 

7™See Waitz, Caroline. Briefe an ihre Geschwwister, 1, Leipzig, 1871: 
Friedrich to Caroline, October 29, 1798, p. 227; Friedrich to Auguste, 
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After Tieck’s death in April, 1853, Carus, true to his interest in 
cranioscopy, made a scientific examination of Tieck’s skull, the 
results of which he reported to Képke in a letter. He draws an 
interesting comparison between the skulls of Tieck and Goethe. 
An excerpt from this letter is quoted by Képke (11, 266). 

So much for the manifestly close external relations of the two 
men. It is my conviction that their internal relations were even 
more important. There is reason to believe, for example, that the 
psychology of Carus, which Raumer once described, not without 
Tieck’s warm approval, as both informative and stimulating,® has 
left its imprint upon Tieck’s writings. And there is evidence too 
that Tieck’s feeling for colors was decidedly influenced by Carus’s 
practice as a painter.® But the discussion of these questions must 
be reserved for a future study. 


Epwin H. ZEYDEL. 
University of Cincinnati. 





SUSANNA FREEMAN CENTLIVRE 


Giles Jacob’s Poetical Register (1718), The Inst of the English 
Dramatic Poets appended to Whincop’s Scanderberg (1747)—to 
be referred to as Whincop,—and the Life in her complete works 
(1761) agree that Mrs. Susanna Centlivre came from Holbeach 
in Lincolnshire. All three give her maiden name as Freeman. 
Abel Boyer, however, noting her death, says, “ Her Father’s Name, 
if I mistake not, was Rawkins” (Political State, xxv1 1723). 

Two of her works, heretofore unmentioned, leave no doubt that 
Mrs. Centlivre was connected with Holbeach. One poem, “ From 
the Country, To Mr. Rowe in Town, M.DCC.XVIII” (A New 
Miscellany of Original Poems By the Most Eminent Hands, 1720), 
begins : 


October, 1798, p. 369; cf. also Caroline’s remark, p. 220. See also Walzel, 
Friedrich Schlegels Briefe an seinen Bruder August Wilhelm, Berlin, 1890: 
August 10, 1799, p. 426. 

§ Literarischer Nachlass, 11, 168; letter of December, 1835. 

*See W. Steinert, Ludwig Tieck und das Farbenempfinden der roman- 
tischen Dichtung, Dortmund, 1910. Steinert expressly mentions the fact 
that Carus’s “ malerische Praxis ” conformed to Tieck’s theories. 
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From a lonesome Old House, near Holbeach Wash-way, 
(The Wash, you must know, is an Arm of the Sea,) 
A poor Wanderer writes... . 


The second poem, beginning, “ Pull on, be loyal, Holbeach Boys,” 
“writ on King George’s Birth-Day by Mrs Centlivre, and sent to 
the Ringers while the Bells were ringing at Holbeach in Lincoln- 
shire” (A Collection of State Songs, 1716), explains itself. 

A very careful search of the parish records at Holbeach gave 
no instance of the name Rawkins or of a name resembling it, 
during the period searched, but Freeman appeared frequently. 
However, no trace of a Susanna Freeman was discovered. Proba- 
bility is thus added to the supposition that she was born in Ireland 
during the exile of her father following the Restoration. 

In addition to the two poems mentioned, other works to be added 
to the bibliography of Mrs. Centlivre in the Cambridge History, 
are: 


Letters (under the name of Carroll), in Familiar and Courtly Letters, 
written by Monsieur Voiture, with A Collection of Letters of Friend- 
ship and other Occasional Letters, Printed for Sam Briscoe, 1700. 

Several of them reprinted, in The Third Volume of the Works of Mr. 
Thomas Brown, 1715. 

Several of them reprinted and others added, in Familiar Letters of 
Love, Gallantry, and several Occasions, With Mr. Tho. Brown’s 
Remains, 1718. 

Letters, in Letters of Wit, Politicks and Morality .. . [edited by Abel 
Boyer] ... 1701. This is the volume referred to in Boyer’s Politi- 
cal State. See the D. N. B. under Centlivre. 

“A Poem on the Recovery of the Lady Henrietta Hollis from the Small 
Pox.” Unpublished. B. M. MS. Harl. 7649. 

A poem, “On the Right Honorable Charles Earl of Hallifax being made 
Knight of Garter” (The Patriot, Nov. 18, 1714), printed anony- 
mously as “by a Lady,” but see Phe Patriot, Jan. 18, 1715, and 
Whincop. 

A poem, “To her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. At her Toylet, 
on New-years Day” (The Patriot, Jan. 18, 1715). 

A poem, “An Epistle to Mrs. Wallup, now in the Train of Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess of Wales . . . 1715.” 

A poem, “Upon the Bells Ringing at St. Martins in the Fields, on St. 
George’s Day, 1716, being the Anniversary of Queen Anne’s Corona- 
tion” (The Flying-Post: or The Post-Master, May 12, 1716; also, 
A Collection of State Songs, 1716). 

“A Pastoral to the Honoured Memory of Mr. Rowe” (Musarum Lach- 
rymae: or, Poems to the Memory of Nicholas Rowe, Hsq, By Several 
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Hands, 1719; also, A New Miscellany of Original Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Imitations. By the Most Eminent Hands, 1720). 

A poem, “To the Duchess of Bolton, Upon seeing her picture drawn 
unlike her” (A New Miscellany, 1720). 

A poem, “To the Earl of Warwick, On his Birth-Day” (Ibid). 

[Ibid, two poems to Mrs. Centlivre by Amhurst; also published in Poems 
on several Occasions, By N. Amhurst, 1720.] 

A poem, “ Letter on the Receipt of a Present of Cyder” (A Miscellaneous 
Collection of Poems, Songs and Epigrams, By several Hands, 
Published by T. M. Gent, 1721). 

A poem, “Letter from Mrs. Centlivre, to Mr. Joy, Deputy-Governour of 
the South Sea” (Ibid; also, separately, 1720). 

A letter “to Mr. Read” and a poem (The Weekly Journal: or British 
Gazetteer, Oct. 20, 1722). 

A letter “To the Author of the St. James’s Journal” (St. James’s 
Journal, Nov. 22, 1722). 

“A Trip to the Masquerade, or, a Journey to Somerset-House, 1713” 
(Bodleian Library), which seems to be “ The Masquerade, A Poem. 
Humbly inscribed to his Grace the Duke d’Aumont,” advertised in . 
the Daily Courant, Sept. 3, 1713, and mentioned by Whincop. No 
dedication appears, but the poem includes a flattering tribute to 
4’Aumont. 


Another poem, “ The Answer of Abelard [Pope’s “ Heloise to 
Abelard ” precedes it]. By Mrs. Centlivre,” in the Lovers Cabinet. 
Dublin, 1755, is to be found, with only a few variations, in Poems 
by Eminent Ladies, London, 1755, where it is given to Mrs. Madan. 
Later editions of Mrs. Madan’s works include it. 


JOHN WILSON Bowyer. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





AN IMITATION OF THE FAERIE QUEENE 


Anyone interested in Spenser or the virtuosi should look up A 
Canto of the Fairy Queen, written by Spenser, never before pub- 
lished (Bodl. Godw. Pamph. 1668). It is dated 1739, and tells 
how Archimago persuades the Red-Cross Knight to visit foreign 
lands where his companions are frequently Sensuality, Pride, and 
pompous Pedantry. The grandeur that was Rome is described 
and her present desolation as the play-house for “ virtuosi vain 
and wonder-gaping boys.” 


Witt1aAM Henry Irvine. 
Harvard University. 





“WYNTER WAKENETH AL MY CARE” 


“WYNTER WAKENETH AL MY CARE” 


In MS. Harley 2253, fol. 75 b, is to be found “ Wynter wakeneth 
al my care,” one of the most beautiful of the early English lyrics. 
It is written in a simple, straightforward style and its vocabulary, 
save for the line I wish to discuss, presents no difficulties though 
many other songs in this same MS. cannot be read without frequent 
reference to a glossary or dictionary. Like many of our finest 
lyrics, this poem is brief—but fifteen lines. It has more emo- 
tion than thought; and when it warns us of the shortness of life, 
that warning comes from a lover of the good, green earth rather 
than from a moralist or preacher. The unknown poet had in him 
more of Herrick than of Jeremy Taylor, if we may anticipate three 
centuries and a half. The meter of the poem is interesting for 
each of the three stanzas ends in a long line which produces some- 
thing of the effect Spenser gained with the Alexandrine in the 
stanza of The Faerie Queene. 

Thanks to Béddeker’s Altenglische Dichtungen and to anthol- 
ogists from Ritson to Quiller-Couch, this poem is fairly well known 
yet for the sake of the argument I shall quote it, using the punctua- 
tion Professor Brown has given it in his Religious Lyrics of the 
Fourteenth Century, p. 10: 


Wynter wakeneth al my care, 
nou this leues waxeth bare; 
ofte y sike & mourne sare 
when hit cometh in my thoht 
of this worldes ioie hou hit geth al to noht. 


Nou hit is & nou hit nys, 
also hit ner nere ywys, 
that moni mon seith soth hit ys: 
‘al goth bote godes wille, 
alle we shule deye thah vs like ylle.’ 


al that gre(i)n me graueth grene 
nou hit faleweth al by-dene— 
ihesu, help that hit be sene 
ant shild vs from helle, 
for y not whider y shall ne hou longe her duelle. 


The only line that is troublesome is the first one of the third 
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stanza, “al that gren me graueth grene,” for the words ‘ gren’ and 
‘ graueth’ offer a problem. 

J. Ritson, Ancient Songs from the Time of King Henry the 
Third to the Revolution., London, 1790, p. 34, reads “ g*ueth ”; 
the second edition, 1829, p. 65, reads “ graueth,” as does the third 
edition, “ carefully revised by W. Carew Hazlitt,” 1877, p. 56. In 
not one of these three editions is there an attempt to explain this 
line, though other lines in the poem are glossed. G. Ellis, Speci- 
mens of the Early English Poets, 4th edition, 1811, p. 65, changes 
the reading of this line to “ All that grain me groweth green.” T. 
Wright, Specimens of Lyric Poetry, 1841, p. 62, and R. P. Wiilcker, 
Altenglisches Lesebuch, 1874, 1, 107, both follow Ritson’s reading 
of “graueth.” K. Béddeker, Altenglische Dichtungen, 1878, 
p. 195, reads “al that gren me greueth grene,” but states in a foot- 
note that the MS. reads “ graueth.” Béddeker’s edition has a very 
detailed introduction and an elaborate glossary, yet there is no com- 
ment on this line. The Oxford Book of English Verse, p. 7, and 
G. Sampson, The Cambridge Book of Prose and Verse, p. 383, 
print “al that gren me graueth grene” ; while Chambers and Sidg- 
wick, Early English Lyrics, p. 168, follow Béddeker and read 
“ greueth.” No one of these three books glosses this line; clearly it 
is a difficult one. 

So far as I have observed, but two scholars have discussed its 
meaning. Wiilcker, op. cit., 1, 171, offers the following explana- 
tion: “al that gren me graueth grene. . . . Ich stelle graueth zu 
Altfr. graveir, eine nebenform zu grever = beschweren, bedriicken, 
traurig machen. grene aber steht Hav. v. 996 mit der gewdhnl. 
metathese = gerne Got. gairnei, verlangen, sehnsucht, lust. Noch 
jetzt haben wir es im Schottischen. All dieses griine beschwert 
meine sehnsucht, stimmt meine lust traurig, denn alles welkt 
dahin.” This explanation has not been reprinted in any of the 
anthologies that include this song. 

Professor Brown, English Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth 
Century, p. 245, has the following note on this line of the poem and 
the two lines that succeed it: 


The figure appears to be based upon John xm, 24, 25. ‘Nisi granum 
frumenti cadens in terram mortuum fuerit, ipsum solum manet; si autem 
mortuum fuerit, multum fructum affert.’ Cf. the metrical homily on this 
text, printed by Horstmann, Herrig’s Archiv, Lxxxt, 83. See also Pearl, 
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I venture to suggest another explanation, believing that the poet 
of “ Wynter wakeneth al my care” based the first three lines of his 
third stanza not upon John but upon what he actually saw. In this 
passage, grene and faleweth certainly refer to colour, for what 
impressed the writer was the tragic change that comes over the 
appearance of the woods and the meadows. The whole point of his 
song is that he actually sees, as did Shakespeare, hideous winter 
confounding the beauty of summer—stripping the branches and 
turning the green into the sere and yellow leaf. That sight—the 
death of the season—plunges him into melancholy, for he knows 
that life itself is as brief as summer and that for man death is as 
unescapable as winter. 

In the MS. that contains this poem, the form “ gren ”—“ al that 
gren me graueth grene ”—is found in this line only; and, apart 
from this poem, the form “ grene” appears twelve times. (Béd- 
deker, op. cit., pp. 104, 116, 130, 133, 146, 172, 174, 218, 291.) 
In one instance it appears twice in the same line: “ ase gromyl in 
grene grene is the grone,” p. 146, 1. 37. The final e disappeared 
first in the North, where the spelling of Cursor Mundi shows it was 
silent by 1300. The MS. of “ Wynter wakeneth al my care” is 
generally dated circa 1310, and it is assumed that it was written in 
Leominster, Hereford. But in the Midlands, final e only began to 
disappear in Chaucer’s time. Cf. R. Jordan, Handbuch der mittel- 
englischen Grammatik. LErster Theil, §141. Heidelberg, 1925. 
The form “ gren” possibly may mark a Northern origin for this 
poem. It must be remembered that MS. Harley 2253 is a veritable 
anthology, compiled by a lover of verse who collected poems of 
different authors and periods, poems originating in various parts 
of England, and that there may be traces of different dialects in 
the same poem. Thus in another song Béddeker prints, p. 109, 
“Ne mai no lewed lued libben in londe,” we have examples of the 
Northern and Midland dialects, and Boddeker conjectures that 
this poem was composed on the borders of Northumbria and the 
Westmidlands, though it appears in this MS. in the southern 
dialect. And if, in the song we are considering, the scribe retained 
the Northern “ gren,” he retained the final e at the end of the line, 
“ grene,” as does Chaucer, giving a feminine ending, which occurs 


v, 31: “For vch gresse mot grow of grayne3 dede.” Grene and faleweth 
as used here do not refer to colour but to vitality and decay. 
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in every verse of this stanza. Professor Brown reads “ gre(i)n”; 
but if any letter is to be inserted, I think it should be a final e— 
it3 grene.” 

As for “ graueth,” it is, as Ellis perceived over a century ago, a 
variant for “groweth.” The N. E. D. lists “grawe” under the 
various form of “ grow.” Cf. Jordan, op. cit. 105-106. For a dis- 
cussion of the au-ou spelling, cf. K. Malone, Modern Philology xx, 
189 ff. 

This line should appear then in modern spelling: 


All this green me groweth green, 
a reading thoroughly in harmony with the mood of the song. 
Nature has assumed for the poet her garments of green (me grow- 


eth), and then at a sudden touch of winter, the leaves fade. The 
next line laments the sudden change: 


nou hit faleweth al by-dene. 


It is this tragic contrast that forces from the poet his sudden cry 
for help and for deliverance from Hell: 


ihesu, help that hit be sene 
ant shild vs from helle, 
for y not whider y shall ne hou longe her duelle. 


This is indeed a lengthy discussion of a single line; yet if it sends 
readers to this lyric, my argument may justify itself. 


Epwarp BuIss REED. 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE SARACEN OATH IN THE CHANSONS DE GESTE 


It frequently occurs in the chansons de geste that a Christian 
is obliged to make an oath. This is done with the hand placed upon 
holy relics or upon the Evangel.* Much less frequently does a 
Saracen have to reciprocate with an oath of his own kind. We 
should expect this to be made solemnly by Mahom, Apollin, or 
Tervagan, but the mediaeval mind loved analogies. The Saracen 


* Examples of the oath upon relics are too common to require references. 
For an oath upon the Evangel cf. Dawrel e Beton, vv. 27 ff. 
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was given a Trinity of three gods because of God, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; even so the Saracen, like the Christian, must swear 
by something tangible. The Christian placed his hand upon 
saints’ bones, the Saracen placed his upon his own tooth! Here 
are some examples: 

Et Karaheus refait sa seurté, 

Hauca son doit, a son dent l’a hurté; 


Puis n’en mentist por les menbres coper. 
(Ogier li Danois, vv. 1602 ff). 


Mais assez vous querroie miex 
Se vous l’ongle hurtiés au dent. 
(Jeu de Saint-Nicolas, vv. 199 ff). 


Sa loi jure, et en a son dent dou doit hurté, 
Que tout metra pour tout, ou ce iert recouvré. 
(Beuves de Commarchis, vv. 829-30). 


Por lotroier fiert son doi a son dant. 
(Li Moinages Renouart) .* 


This practice was even parodied in the Roman de Renart. In 
order that they may catch him, the animals persuade Renart to 


approach the mastiff, Roonel, supposedly dead, that 


Sor la dent Roonel gurasse.’ 


Needless to say, Renart perceives the deceit in time. 

Monmerqué and Francisque Michel in their Théatre francais au 
moyen dge refer to this as a “ singular usage ” and offer no further 
explanation.* Jeanroy in his recent edition of the Jew de Saint- 
Nicolas gives a reference to Monmerqué and Michel, but professes 
ignorance of the origins of this peculiar oath.° I have sought 
elsewhere for enlightenment with no better results. 

In every case that I have observed, with exception of the parody, 
the oath is taken by a so called Saracen, that is, a pagan. To be 
sure the mediaeval Frenchman confounded everything that was 


*This text has been quoted from Monmerqué-Michel, Théatre frangais 
au moyen dge, Paris, 1839, 167 note. It is there cited from the MS. 

* Ed. Ernest Martin, Strasbourg, 1882, 11, 284. 

* Loc. cit. 

5 Classiques frangais du moyen age (no. 48), Paris, 1925, 81. 
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not Christian and called it Saracen. While talking of the Norse- 
men Wace mentions the ruin caused by this “gent Sarazine.” ° 
Old Roman architecture is referred to constantly as Saracen.’ 
This confusion is well known and requires no further elucidation. 
Starting with this assumption, I first sought an explanation for 
the oath upon a tooth in some surviving pagan practice among 
the Celtic peoples. In the Irish Acallamh na Senorach there are 
frequent instances of Find’s obtaining revelation by placing his 
thumb under a tooth of wisdom; * in the Coir Anmann the man 
Ailill O-lomm is poisoned by venom which enters through his tooth 
from a poisonous dart.® But to connect the tooth which is possessed 
of prophecy and the tooth which is an entrance to the brain with 
an oath, pagan or otherwise, would require considerable ingenuity. 
The commonest oath among the pagan Irish, to judge from its 
frequent survival in the sagas, appears to have been the tongu do 
dia toinges mo thiath, “I swear by the god by whom my people 
swear.” *° Q©’Curry states that they often swore at a grave; and 
as in Christian times, they may have sworn three times successively, 
first standing, then sitting, and then lying.** The Norse pagans 
made oath upon a sacred bracelet ** or upon a sacrificial horse,** etc. 


I accordingly turned my search towards the Orient and the 
genuine Saracens, assuming that the Crusaders had observed some 
Moslem practice, in the Holy Land or in Spain, confusing it with 
their own system of swearing upon something tangible. There is a 
good example of the Saracen type of oath in the Mémoires of 
Joinville.** The emirs swear that if they break their covenant 


*En plusurs lieus pert la ruine 

Que firent la gent Sarazine, (Brut, 422-423). 

*L. Olschki, Paris, nach den altfranzésischen Hpen, Heidelberg, 1913, 
46 ff. 

8 Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1900, Iv (part 1), lines 11, 203, 1414, 1835, 2408, 
2607, 2662, 5416, 6627. 

° Irische texte, mm, p. 306. 

%° Cf. Téin Bé Cuailnge, ed. Strachan and O’Keeffe, Dublin, 1912 (supple- 
ment to Hriu), lines 651-652, 704, etc.; and elsewhere. 

11 Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, Dublin, 1873, 1, cclxxxix. 

12 Chronicon Sawonicum, ed. Gibson, Oxford, 1692, 83. 

** Scriptores rerum Danicarum medii aevi, ed. J. Langebek, Kopenhagen, 
1772-1834, cf. Index (1878). 

14 Book m, ch. 56. 
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may they be as a man who goes uncovered to Mecca, as a man who 
divorces his wife and who takes her again, or as a man who eats 
swine flesh. In harmony with such oaths as these I shall quote 
an authorized statement of Professor Enno Littmann of Tubingen, 
who speaks Arabic and who has lived in the Orient, concerning the 
modern Arab’s oath. 

It is not unusual for an Arab to swear “May I be that (placing his 
thumb under the end of an upper front tooth, withdrawing it quickly and 


extending his hand), if I do not keep my promise.” By “that” he means 
“utterly destroyed.” 7° 


Since oaths of the type “May so and so happen to me if I 
break it” were in common use at the time of the Crusades, unques- 
tionably we need look no further. The Frenchman seeing the 
finger against the tooth, and seldom understanding any of the 
words, considered the oath as taken on the tooth. 


Ursan T. HoLMes. 
University of North Carolina. 





ENGLISH ADAPTATIONS OF FRENCH DRAMA 
BETWEEN 1780 AND 1815 


Adaptations of French drama on the English stage at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century 
have been curiously overlooked by students of English drama. This 
neglect is probably due to the fact that the German influence on 
English drama during this period has quite overshadowed other 
possible foreign influences. The following list of plays, therefore, 
based in part upon stage records? and in part upon a comparison 
of English and French texts, may prove useful as an indication 
of the wide extent of the English adaptations from the French 
during these years. 


15 This was secured for me through the courtesy of Professor Lancaster. 

1Genest, History of the Drama and Stage in England from 1660 to 
1830, Bath, 1832; Oulton, The History of the Theatres in London, 1771- 
1795, London, 1796, The History of the Theatres in London, 1795-1817, 
London, 1818. 
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Date English Play French Original 


Nov. 22, 1780 2 O’Beirne Generous Imposter ( Destouches, Dissipateur) 
Dec. 27, 1780 Burgoyne Lord of the Manor (Marmontel, Silvain) 
Apr. 18, 1781 Barnaby Brittle * ( Moliére, George Dandin) 
July 3, 1782 Dibdin None So Blind (L’Aveugle Prétendu) 
Dec. 31, 1782 Mrs. Brooke Rosina (French opera, The Reapers) 
Dec. 6, 1783 Mrs. Cowley More Ways Than One {(Moliére, L’£cole des Femmes) * 
Dee. 14, 1784 Holecroft Follies of a Day {Peaumarchais, Figaro) 
June 20,1786 Mrs. Inchbald Widow’s Vow (Patrat, L’Heureuse Erreur) 
Oct. 16, 1786 MacNally Richard Coeur de Lion (Sedaine, Coeur de Lion) 
Oct. 24, 1786 Burgoyne Richard Coeur de Lion (Sedaine, Coeur de Lion) 
Dec. 21, 1786 Reynolds Eloisa (Rousseau, La Nouvelle Eloise) 
Mar. 12, 1787 Holcroft Seduction (Laclos, Liaisons Dangereuses ) 
May 22, 1787 Inchbald Midnight Hour (Damaniant, Guerre Ouverte) 
Aug. 17, 1787 Robinson Test of Love (French translation) 
Aug. 28, 1787 Macready Village Lawyer (Patelin) 
Aug. 22, 1788 Robson Look Before You Leap (Florian, La Bonne Mére) 

? 1788 Inchbald Animal Magnetism (French farce) 
Nov. 28, 1788 Inchbald Child of Nature (Mme de Genlis, Zélie) 
Apr. 20, 1789 Conway False Appearances (Boissey, Dehors Trompeurs) 
July 15, 1789 Inchbald Married Man (Destouches, Philosophe Marié) 
Dec. 5, 1789 MacKenzie Force of Fashion (French translation) 
May 5, 1790 Starke Widow of Malebar (Lemierre, Veuve du Malabar) 
Feb. 4, 1791 Holcroft School for Arrogance (Destouches, Le Glorieug) 
May 10,1791 Inchbald Hue and Ory (French Comedy) 
July 9, 1791 Inchbald Next Door Neighbors (Destouches, Dissipateur) 
Apr. 16, 1792 Simons Village Coquette K.L’Indigent ) 
Apr. 18, 1792 Parsons Intrigues of Morning (Moliére, M. de Pourceaugnac) 
June 30, 1792 Inchbald Young Men and Old (Gresset, Le Méchant) 

Women 

Aug. 23, 1792 Cross Partners (Suggested by Destouches ) 
Dec. 1, 1792 Morton Columbus (Marmontel, Les Incas) 
Sept. 2, 1795 Hoare Three and the Deuce (French motif) 
May 2, 1795 Holecroft Deserted Daughter (Diderot, Pére de Famille) 
Feb. 9, 1797 Hoare Friend in Need (Gluck, Le Comte d’Albdert) 
Apr. 29, 1797 Hoadley Tatlers (Moliére, L’Ecole des Femmes) 
Oct. 7, 1797 Porter Chimney Corner (Probably French) 
Feb. 13, 1798 Holcroft He’s Much to Blame _ (Ferriol, Camplaisant) 
Apr. 24, 1798 Colman ° Blue Devils (French farce) 
Apr. 27, 1798 Matrimony (French petite piéce) 
Nov. 14, 1798 Hoare Captive of Spilburg (Genlis, Le Souterrain) 





*Date of production in one of the three London playhouses: Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, or Haymarket. 

’ Altered from Betterton’s play. 

‘Hints from this play. ° The Younger. 
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Date English Play French Original 


Dec. 11, 1798 Albert and Adelaide (Genlis, Le Souterrain) 
July 13, 1799 Heartwell Castle of Sorrento (Le Prisonnier) 
May 1, 1800 Cobb Paul and Virginia (St. Pierre, Paul et Virginie) 
July 15, 1800 Kemble Point of Honor (Mercier, Déserteur) 
Feb. 24, 1801 Holcroft Deaf and Dumb (Bouilly, L’Abbé de VEpée) 
Oct. 14, 1801 Holcroft The Escapes (French setting) 
July 31, 1802 Boaden Voice of Nature (Caizniez, Jugement de 
Salomon) 
Nov. 13, 1802 Holcroft Tale of Mystery (Pixerécourt, Celina) 
Nov. 17, 1802 Cobb House to be Sold (Maison & Vendre) 
July 25, 1803 Colman ¢ Love Laughs at (Bouilly, Une Folie) 
Locksmiths 
Nov. 1, 1803 Cobb Wife of Two Husbands (Pixerécourt, Femme & Deuw 
Maris) 
Nov. 12, 1803 Scapin in Masquerade (Segur, Crispine Duegne) 
Aug. 22, 1804 Colman ° Gay Deceiwers (Evénements Imprévus) 
Nov. 20, 1804 Kenney Matrimony (Marsollier, Adophe et Clara) 
Apr. 26, 1805 Elliston Venetian Outlaw (Pixerécourt, Trois Visages) 
Apr. 28, 1805 Kenle Personation (Dieulafoy, Defiance et Malice) 
Jan. 28, 1806 Colman We Fly By Night (Picard, Le Conteur) 
Apr. 28, 1806 Hook Invisible Girl (French petite piéce) 
Nov. 24, 1806 Hook Tekel (Pixerécourt, Tekeli) 
July 16, 1807 Hook Fortress (Pixerécourt, Forteresse du 
Danube) 
Dec. 1, 1807 Hewetson Blind Boy (L’Ilustre Aveugle) 
Feb. 25, 1808 Allingham Who Wins? (French translation) 
Mar. 31, 1808 Dibdin Bonifacio and (Martainville, same) 
Bridgetina 
June 1, 1808 Skeffington Mysterious Bride (Fausse Epouse) 
June 21, 1808 Greffuhle Portrait of Cervantes (Dieulafoy, same) 
June 21, 1808 Kemble Plot and Counterplot ( Dieulafoy, Cervantes) 
July 29, 1808 Colman The Africans (Florian, Les Nouvelles) 
Aug. 31, 1808 Pocock Yes or Nof (Based on French) 
Oct. 7, 1808 Dibdin Forest of Her- (Caigniez, same) 
manstadt 
Nov. 10, 1808 Hook Siege of St. Quintin (Les Mines de Pologne)* 
Nov. 10, 1808 Reynolds The Haile (Mme Cotton, Elisabeth) 
Dec. 1, 1808 Lewis Venoni (Boutet, Ia Victime Clottrée ) 
Dec. 5. 1808 Tobin School for Authors (Marmontel, Le Connoisseur) 
Feb. 7, 1809 Greffuhle Is He a Prince? (French farce) 
May 1, 1809 Temper (Le Grondeur) 
Feb. 16, 1810 Greffuhle A Budget of Blunders .(Probably French) 





* Written by Pixerécourt or Bouilly. 
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Date English Play French Original 


July 3, 1810 Dimond Doubtful Son (Beaumarchais, L’Autre 
Tartuffe) 

July 9, 1810 Bland Trick upon Travelers (Scarron, Roman Comique) 

May 6, 1812 Arnold Devil’s Bridge (Probably French) 

Feb. 24, 1814 Pocock Wandering Boys (Pixerécourt, Pelerin Blanc) 

Sept. 10, 1814 Saracen’s Head (Probably French) 

Sept. 30, 1814 Harris Forest of Bondy (Pixerécourt, Chien de 
Montargis ) 

Nov. 1, 1814 Arnold’? Jean de Paris (Marsollier, Jean de Paris) 

Feb. 1, 1815 Dimond Brother and Sister (Patrat, Hewreuse Erreur) 

Mar. 29, 1815 Arnold Unknown Guest (Zoraime et Zulnor) 

June 15, 1815 Arnold Charles the Bold (Pixerécourt, same) 

Aug. 19, 1815 Arnold King’s Proxy (Probably French) 

Aug. 28, 1815 Pocock Maid and the Magpie (La Pie Voleuse) 


English plays taken from the French during this period were 
apparently selected by English adapters for one or more of the 
following reasons: (1) Some of the French comedies showed a 
strongly defined moral purpose, such as we find in Destouches’s 
“Le Glorieux,” adapted into English by Thomas Holcroft as “ The 
School for Arrogance.” The moral note was in accord with theatri- 
cal taste of the period. (2) Some of the French plays offered to 
the English adapters: lively farce, produced by tricks, chance- 
happenings, and intrigue, such as we find in Moliére’s “ M. de 
Pourceaugnac,” altered by Miss Parsons as “ Intrigues of a Morn- 
ing.” (3) Other French plays echoed the current Rousseauistic 
philosophy, such as we find in Mme Genlis’s “ Zélie,” adapted by 
Mrs. Inchbald as “ The Child of Nature.” (4) Finally many of the 
French plays afforded spectacular, melodramatic material, popu- 
larized by Pixerécourt. 

Despite the fact that the plays taken from the French during 
these years may not in every case be intrinsically important, they 
are, nevertheless, interesting historically to the student who may 
be tracing English dramatic tendencies of the last century. 


EpDITH WRayY. 
Ohio University. 





* Dibdin probably helped in writing of play. 








WIELANDS DEUTSCHER MERKUR 


DOPPELDRUCKE VON WIELANDS DEUTSCHEM 
MERKUR 

Prolegomena v, No. 195 weist Seuffert darauf hin, dass nach 
Ausgew. Briefe 111, 156 eine neue Auflage des 1. Bandes hergestellt 
worden war. Diesen Neudruck, von dem Bogen K iibrigens mit 
dem Originaldruck identisch ist, besitze ich, dazu einen dritten 
Druck, von Seuffert als Nachdruck bezeichnet. Von dem 2.-4. 
Bande liegen mir zwei Drucke vor, von spiteren Jahrgiingen habe 
ich keine Doppeldrucke entdeckt. Die ganze Einrichtung der 
spiteren Drucke ist iibrigens der der Originaldrucke so tauschend 
ahnlich, dass nur der Vermerk auf dem Titel: Frankfurt und 
Leipzig, ihre Unechtheit andeuten wiirde. Dabei ist jedoch zu 
bemerken, dass z. B. der echte Originaldruck von Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre mit dem Titelblatt Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1795, 1796 
vorkommt; ahnlich kommt auch der Originaldruck von Schillers 
Jungfrau von Orleans mit dem Titelblatt Frankfurt und Leipzig, 
1802, vor. 

ErsTter Band. 1773. Titel, Z.9 Weimar J®> Frankfurt und 
Leipzig J°. Riickseite des Titels: Nachricht. Von diesem Journal 
wird kiinftig . . . J®», fehlt J° (d.h. die Riickseite ist hier leer). 
S. VI, 22 Vervollkommung J*> Vollkommenheit J°*. VII, 5.6 
interessierte J** intereBierte J®. VIII, 10 eines jeden J* eines 
jedes J®. IX, 19 zum denken J** zum Denken J». XV, 20 itzt J* 
izt J, XVIII, 20 feyrlichstem J* feyerlichstem J**. 25, 19 Sollt’ 
ich J®> Soll’ ich J°. 27, 2 in einen J* In einen J». 31, 8 Rosseau 
J*> Rousseau J°. 33, 34 ver-| nachléBiget J*° vernachlis-| siget J. 
35, 15; 38, 24 gesezt J** gesetzt J®. 40, 4 Wiirkung J*> Wirkung 
J°. 41, 27 der Alcestis J®> des Alcestes J°. 45, 29 haBlichen J» 
heBlichen J°. 46, 17 zwoote J*> zwote J°. 47, 1 unwissend daB J* 
unwissend, daB J**. 55, 3 kann J* kan J». 63, 21 triumphiert 
J*> triumphiret J°. 65, 19 Gebrauch J*> Grauch J¢ Drf. 67, 8 
Nachen J*> Rachen J° Drf. 68, 12 eydlich J** eylich J» Drf. 11, 
10 hohlen J** holen J®. 7%, 1 Klagweiber J*> Klageweiber J°. 
74, 1 Opferschalen J*° Opferschaalen J. 224, 2 von jeher J* 
von je her J». 224, 3 Fuse J** Fusse J». 236, 20 hinnabstiirzt J*¢ 
hinabstiirzt J®. 237, 1 blosen J** blossen J». 239, 12 intereBiren 
J* interessiren J**, 241, 1 gegeniiber J** gegen iiber J». 243, 6 
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dir Alceste J** die Alceste J® Drf. 243, 13 Menschheit J* Men- 
schen J», 244, 20 im Olymp J* in Olymp J». 245, 26 Ideent J* 
Drf. Ideen J**. Z. 2% nich J* Drf. nicht J’. 248, 7 oscuro J* 
obscuro J°. 

ZWEYTER BAND. 1773. Hier ist neben dem Originaldruck (J*) 
nur ein zweiter Druck mit der Angabe F-ankfurt und Leipzig, 
vorhanden. In diesem fehlt der in J* vorhindene Vorbericht, Der 
Herausgeber an das Teutsche Publicum (S. iii-xvi). 169, 19 
reizbarers J* reizbares J». 170, 20 grossen J* grofen J». 170, 
27 eklern J* ecklern J®. 176, 7 unter dem J* unter den J». 178, 
2 in den J* in dem J». 178, 8 ehmaligen J* ehemaligen J». 182, 
19 vor ihn J* vor ihm J». 183, 11.30 Hermanns J* Herrmanns J°. 
183, 18 mit dem J* mit den J®. 183, 19 manchfaltige J* mannig- 
faltige J®. 184, 11 Werkzeug J* Werkzeuge J». 210, 1 Rosseau J* 
Rousseau J». 211, 17 kan J* kann J”: auch sonst Ofters so. 212, 
14 bestitiget J* bestitigt J». 218, 18 gesezt J* gesetzt J». 223, 4 
stuffenweise J* stufenweise J» 224, 12 kénne J* kénnen J?. 
224, 13 Manchfaltigkeit J*@ Mannichfaltigkeit J>. 225, 12 bilder 
J* balder J». 232, 21 nur nicht J* mir nicht J». 234, 7 verborgnen 
J* verborgen J». 306, 23 jedes J* jeder J». 308, 11 Alle Urtheile 
J* Aller Urtheile J®. 308, 20 entschiedenes J* entscheidendes J». 
309, 3 Litterar-Geschichte J* Litteratur-Geschichte J». 310, § 
den Felde J* Drf. dem Felde J. 310, 18 Ihm J* ihm J». 311, 
6 kénten J* kénnten J». 311, 9 iibrigends iederzeit J* iibrigens 
jederzeit J>. 311, 16 an den J* an dem J®. 312, 12 gendthiget J* 
genothigt J>. 312, 23 wohl ersagter J* wohlersagter J>. 316, 10 
Neufchadel J* Neufchatel J>. 

Drirrer Banp. 1773. Auch hier tragt der zweite Druck (J>) 
die Ortsangabe Frankfurt und Leipzig. Ferner enthalt er am 
Schluss zwei Blatter, die dem Originaldruck J* fehlen: “ An das 
Publikum. Der Zusammenschreiber, Verfasser und Verleger des 
deutschen Merkurs, kurz, der Herr HR. Wieland, hat sich die 
Miihe gegeben, dem Publikum viel Gehaifiges von dem Nachdrucke 
seines Merkurs zu sagen. Man ist deshalb genéthiget, eben dem 
Publikum die Ursache dieser Unternehmung anzuzeigen, vielleicht 
wird dasselbe alsdann mit mehrerer Nachsicht davon urtheilen, 
und diesen Nachdruck wenigstens nicht ganz fiir so ungerecht 
halten, als es ein jeder Nachdruck ist, den ein Buchhindler dem 
andern zum Schaden veranstaltet ... Aus diesen Ursachen ist 
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der Nachdruck des deutschen Merkurs unternommen, wovon man 
auch die Fortsetzung verspricht, und sollte der Herr Hofrath Wie- 
land auch noch mehr Bogen fiir einen halben Louisd’or liefern 
wollen. Das Publikum wird ihn kiinftig allemal, obgleich acht 
Tage spiter, doch aber besser gedruckt und wohlfeiler erhalten, 
ohne lange vorher darauf subscribiren oder pranumeriren zu diirfen 
. . -’ Hieraus erhellt ziemlich sicher, dass der Druck mit der 
Ortsangabe Frankfurt und Leipzig als Nachdruck anzusehen ist. 
Ich bemerke noch, dass dieser Druck hiufig auf deutschen Biblio- 
theken anzutreffen ist, die zwei Blatter An das Publikum fehlen 
jedoch fast durchweg. Lesarten: S. 3, 2 Teutsche J* Deutsche J®. 
100, 24 einzuriumen J* einzurimen J». 105, 18 Gdottingl. J* 
Gotting. J». 106, 30 fodert J* fordert J”: vgl. 131, 18; 187, 17. 
111, 17 weisen J* weissen J». 112, 21 wit? J* wiiBt? J®. 116, 28 
alle ehrlichen J* alle ehrliche J. 119, 7.31 kan J* kann J®: 
6fters so. 120, 8 wirklich J? wiirklich J®. 121, 29 Unglaubigen J* 
Unglaubigen J». 122, 9 bloBe J* bloB J®. 124, 5 marmornern J* 
marmornen J». 126, 13 griindlichern J* griindlichen J». 131, 
18 erfordert J* erfodert J». 135, 8 Ahnung J* Ahndung J». 137, 
13 ihrem J* ihren J». 157, 19 Krafte! J* Krafte; J». 186, 1 
Empfindung J* Empfindungen J». 186, 8 zartlichern J* zart- 
lichen J». 187, 17 erfoderlichen J* erforderlichen J». 187, 24 
ausgedruckt J* ausgedriickt J®. 190, 25 weitlaiufig J* weitliuftig J». 
191, 3 Weitliufigkeit J* Weitlauftigkeit J». 298, 22 intereBiert J* 
intereBiret J». 299, 3.9.32 teutschen J* deutschen J: 6fters so. 

VIERTER Band. 1773. Auch hier hat der spitere Druck die 
Angabe: Frankfurt und Leipzig. Lesarten: 34, 10 Nahmens J? 
Namens J: 6fters so. 36, 19 selbsteigner J* selbsteigener J. 
38, 6 erfoderte J* erforderte J®. 38, 19 ungefehr J* ungefahr J». 
40, 1 Ihnen J* ihnen J». 40, 10 in Schmerzen J* im Schmerzen J». 
41, 8 Sie J* sie J®. 46, 17.18 Hofschranzen J* Hofschranken J°. 
47%, 21 antwortet J* antwortete J». 48, 8 mir meine J* dir deine J». 
Z. 8* dir deine J* mir meine J». 49, 21 Entwicklung J* Entwick- 
elung J®. 57, 18 Francken J* Franken J». 57, 20 weitliufigen 
J* weitliuftigen J». 58, 15 literariam J* litterariam J». 61, 9 
Probe! J* Probe: J® 61, 27 befédert J* beférdert J». 64, 1 
lezlich J* letzlich J». 65, 2. 3 bedauren J* bedauern J. 65, 8 
einer geistlichen Oper J* eine geistliche Oper J*. 65, 19 jezt J* 
jetzt J®. 69, 22 Den Pluto selbst zur Wiedergabe zwingen J*: 
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der ganze Vers fehlt J®. 154, 11 auszudrucken J* auszudriicken J®. 
157, 25 Dienst J* Dienste J». 162, 10 verstorbnen J* verstor- 
benen J® 162, 30 hatte J* hatte J®. 164, 23 nemlichen J* nam- 
lichen J®. 165, 13 in zehnten Tage J* in zehntem Tage J>. 
166, 15 Gold J* Geld J». 168, 10 eines so grossen J* eines grossen 
J». 170, 13 zu schreiben J* zu, schreiben J. 171, 29 kan J* 
kann J». 172, 27 Werkes J* Werks J®. 
W. KURRELMEYER. 





FREDEGUNDIS AND AUDOVERA 


To the innumerable folk-tales and romances of wronged queens 
discussed by Dr. Schlauch in her fascinating and scholarly study, 
Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens,’ can be added a curious 
incident introduced by the anonymous author of the Liber Historiae 
Francorum (approx. 727) in his résumé of the first six books of 
Gregory of Tours.? The unscrupulous Fredegundis, greedy for 
political power is the villainess. The guileless Audovera, wife 
(or concubine) of Chilpericus of Merovingian fame, is the wronged 
queen who is finally forced to take the veil, making way for 
Fredegundis who becomes the lawful queen of Chilpericus. 

After the king has set out with Siegebert to fight the Saxons, 
a daughter is born to Audovera. The malicious and wily Frede- 
gundis, subtly scheming her mistress’ downfall, advises her to have 
the baby baptized immediately, so as to give the king an agreeable 
surprise upon his return. Since, however, the woman who was to 
have been the child’s godmother was not at hand, Fredegundis 
urges the unsuspecting Audovera to hold the baby out to the 
bishop to be sprinkled, the mother thus becoming the godmother 
of her own child. Chilpericus, upon his return, is informed by 
Fredegundis of Audovera’s shameful deed and, repudiating the 
latter as his queen because of her double function in the baptism, 
he orders her to take the veil, and marries Fredegundis. 

To understand the vicious consequences of Audovera’s innocent 


2Margaret Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens, New 
York City, 1927. 

* Tiber Historiae Francorum, Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. Rer. Merov., 0, 
Hannover, 1888, par. 31, pp. 292-3. 
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act, a brief explanation of the relationship of the godfather and 
godmother to the child, to each other, and to the parents is neces- 
sary. The earliest law (530) * declares the spiritual parenthood 
of the godparents to the child. A later one (692) ° forbids mar- 
riage between either one of the godparents and either one of the 
parents in flesh. The last ruling (721) * forbids the marriage of 
the godparents to each other in view of the fact that in their quality 
as spiritual father and mother of the child, they are already 
considered man and wife, and consequently cannot become so in 
the flesh. It is with the know'dge of the second ruling, the sin 
of marriage between the fathe. of the child and its godmother, 
that Fredegundis caused the queen to be repudiated and herself 
elevated to queenly rank. 

This incident, found neither in Gregory of Tours’ Historia nor 
in that of Fredegarius, contains, in spite of its great dramatic 
appeal, no historical basis, and has therefore to be relegated to 
the realms of folk lore. Godefroid Kurth’ proves, first: that since 
the ruling against such a marriage was promulgated in 692, and 
the incident in question occurred in the middle of the sixth century, 
the ruling could obviously not have been known to Fredegundis. 
Secondly: Audovera, whether she was the legal wife or only the 
concubine (Chilperic had so many compagnes that Audovera’s 
position is not clear), her act in either case would not have had 
serious consequences. As a legal wife, her union with Chilperic 
would have been indissoluble since her error was committed in 
ignorance. As a concubine there would have been no legal union. 
Moreover it is inconceivable that the lewd Merovingian Chilperic, 
accustomed to violate all the canons of the church, would have 
given up his lady-love for theological reasons. Finally Chilperic 
did not make an expedition with Siegebert against the Saxons. 


New York University, PAULINE TAYLOR. 
Washington Square College. 





*Godefroid Kurth, Histoire Poétique des Mérovingiens, Paris, 1893, pp. 
389-91. 

“Cod. Justin. V, Iv, 26. 

5 Hefelé, Conciliengeschichte 111, p. 387. 

* Hefelé, op. cit., 111, pp. 362, 516; Leg. Liutprand, c. 34 (Pertz, Legg. 
Iv, p. 124); Codex Carolinus, ep. 3, Jaffé, Bibl. Rer. German. rv. 

7 Godefroid Kurth, op. cit., pp. 391-2. 
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A NOTE ON THE CYRANO-SWIFT CRITICISM 


The indebtedness of Gulliver's Travels to Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
Les Estats et Empires de la Lune et du Soleil (1657 and 1662) 
has been treated and established by E. Hénncher, Tho. Borkowsky, 
Paul Thierkopf, Max Poll and others’; and Mr. W. A. Eddy has 
recently gathered the results together for his “ Gullwer’s Travels,” 
A Critical Study.” Mr. Eddy has not noted, however, the apparent 
uncertainty cast upon the entire subject by Mr. Robert Stanley 
Forsythe’s suggestion that there may be some connection between 
Gulliver's Travels and Tom D’Urfey’s Wonders in the Sun, or 
The Kingdom of the Birds (1706). Mr. Allardyce Nicol, ig- 
noring the work of Mr. Eddy, makes a similar suggestion in 
A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama (1925). 

The possibility of a connection between Wonders in the Sun 
and Gulliver's Travels is disturbing to the Swift-Cyrano criticism 
because of a fact that has escaped the notice of both specialists 
in the drama, namely, that D’Urfey’s Wonders in the Sun is 
copied in great part from those same fantastic voyages by Ber- 
gerac, already claimed as a source for Gulliver.* It appears 
possible, then, that Wonders in the Sun may have been the 
direct source for those elements of Gulliver which have been 
shown to be significantly similar to Les Estats et Empires de 
la Lune et du Soleil. To add probability to this conjecture Swift 
knew of D’Urfey,® and must have known about Wonders in the 


+ Hénncher, E., “ Quellen zu Dean Jonathan Swift’s Gulliwer’s Travels,” 
Anglia, x, 1888, pp. 397-427; Borkowsky, Tho., “ Quellen zu Swift’s Gulli- 
ver,” Anglia, xv, 1893., pp. 345-389. (Reprinted as a monograph, Halle, 
1893.) ; Thierkopf, Paul, “ Swift’s Gulliver und seine franzésischen Vor- 
ginger,” Dreissigster Jahresbericht iiber die Guericke-Schule in Madge- 
burg, Magdeburg, Baensch, 1899; Poll, Max, “The Sources of Gulliver’s 
Travels,” Bulletin of the University of Cincinnati, no. 24, 1903(?). 

* Princeton, 1923. Cf. same author’s “ Cyrano de Bergerac and Gulliver’s 
Travels,” MLN., xxxvit, 344-345. 

*“ A Study of the Plays of Thomas D’Urfey,” Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Bulletins, new series, vol. xrx, no. 5; Literary Section Supplement, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May, 1916, p. 152. 

4Cf. Aldington, Richard, Cyrano de Bergerac, Voyages to the Moon and 
Sun, London, 1923. Appendix I. 

5 Cf. Tale of a Tub (Temple Scott ed.), pp. 4, 37, 142. Cf. Giickel, W. und 
Giinther, E., D. Defoes und J. Swifts Belesenheit und literarische Kritik, 
Palaestra 149, Leipzig, 1925. 
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Sun (although he was in Ireland at its production in 1706), while 
there is no direct mention of Bergerac in any of Swift’s preserved 
writing. 

I have, therefore, carefully investigated Wonders in the Sun to 
determine if it is the direct source for any part of Gulliver, and 
my conclusion is that it is not. In the first place Mr. Forsythe’s 
statement, concerning a passage in Wonders in the Sun, that “ the 
dialogue between Gonzales and Bellygorge on ‘ affairs subsolary ’ in 
which the former discloses the pettinesses and rascalities of terres- 
trial life is a foreshadowing of certain passages in Gullwver’s Travels 
(As in Part II, A Voyage to Brobdingnag, chap. 6)” has no weight. 
To use extra terrestrial machinery to “ disclose the pettinesses and 
rascalities of terrestrial life” is a major purpose in Les Estats 
et Empires ..., and the device is also found in Evariste Gherardi’s 
L’Empereur dans la Lune, from which it was copied into Mrs. 
Behn’s The Emperor of the Moon (1687); and I find either of 
these as likely a source for the similar elements in Brobdingnag as 
D’Urfey’s dialogue. Mr. Nicoll specifies only one thing in Wonders 
of the Sun as suggestive of Gulliver. It is D’Urfey’s division of 
the birds into High Flyers and Low Flyers. But these terms were 


commonplaces of the period, and form the basis for Defoe’s alle- 
gory, The Consolidator (1705), a far more probable source for 
Swift. 


Numerous other parallels between Wonders in the Sun and Gulli- 
ver, which I have discovered, fail equally to establish anything, 
most of them being common also to Les Estats et Empires de la 
Lune et du Soleil. I have further reviewed the Gulliver source 
studies, and have found that a considerable number of the striking 
parallels between Les Estats et Empires de la Lune et du Soleil and 
Gulliver's Travels cannot be accounted for by the hypothesis that 
Swift only knew Cyrano through D’Urfey. Nor have I been able 
to account for them by considering the other English imitations 
of and borrowings from Cyrano to which I have access. My 
conclusion is that no influence of Wonders in the Sun upon Gulli- 
ver’s Travels can be established according to the suggestions made 
by Forsythe and Nicoll, and that those suggestions do not invali- 
date the source studies of Gulliver made by Mr. Eddy and his 
predecessors. 

Ohio University. ; R. E. BENNETT. 
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A OR AN? 


In the Grub-street Journal for January 24, 1733-4, appeared a 
philological letter cast in the humorous form of a “ Humble Peti- 
tion of the Letter H.” The petitioner complains that “he” has no 
recognized status as a letter in the English alphabet, and then, 
having justified his existence on the ground of ancient and honor- 
able service in the older Greek as a letter corresponding to the 
Hebrew Heth, goes on to the details of his ill-usage in English. 

“Your petitioner therefore cannot .but humbly protest against 
the ill usage he has met with in these later ages. And he begs 
leave to remonstrate against the prevailing custom of authors or 
printers, or both, who always set the particle An before a word that 
begins with H: by which method they injuriously deny that he is 
any letter at all, since, to be sure, they will not call him a vowel.— 
And your petitioner humbly proposes, that the same rule in this 
case may be made for writing, as is by a good custom settled for 
speaking: that is to say, that An should be used before a word that 
begins with H, provided the H be not sounded in reading, as for 
instance, An honest man; but that A should be used, when the H 
in the beginning of the next word is sounded in reading, as a con- 
sonant, as A house, a horse, a high-lander, etc. If men will write 
An house, an horse, an high-lander, they ought to read so too. But 
if it be ridiculous to read so, it must be as ridiculous to write in 
this manner. The thing would appear ridiculous to any man, if he 
should thus write and pronounce the following story. 

“ An Highlander upon an horse, came to an house, standing in 
an highway, near an habitation of an honourable gentleman of 
Aberdeen, and with an humble voice, and an heavy sigh, and an 
hideous groan, complained of an horrible abuse, put upon him by 
an household-servant of the said gentleman. An humanity uncom- 
mon possessed an heart in that house, from whence proceeded an 
hatred of the injustice, and an hearty concern for the person injured 
in such an high degree, and such an heinous manner, and an help 
sufficient, etc. 

“Tf authors will not speak in this manner, they should not write 
thus neither. And when an author carefully avoids this ridiculous 
custom, the printer deserves severe censure for altering the spell- 
ing of the manuscript; which yet I know some printers, in this 
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instance, have injuriously ventured to do. Let the writing and 
printing be conformed to the established custom of reading and 
speaking ; let an never appear before an H in print, but where it is 
the custom to set it in pronunciation, and then some reparation 
will be made to the abused character of, 
“honoured Sir, 
* your humble petitioner, 
“The Letter H. 


“P. S.—Is it not evidently fit, that the same rule should take 
place in determining when to set A, and when An, before U.- If 
this letter be pronounced as a mere vowel, as in unhappy, unfor- 
tunate, etc., it is proper to write, as we speak, An unhappy, an 
unfortunate creature. But when the letter U is sounded like the 
word You, as in universe, unity, union, etc., it is ridiculous to say, 
and therefore ridiculous to write, an unity, an unton, etc. All the 
world says, and therefore should write a union, a unity, etc.” 

This incisive petition is somewhat surprising for its independ- 
ence and its defiance of tradition in the “ classical” period of the 
early eighteenth century. It is also interesting as an illustration of 
the force with which conservatism and the weight of inertia oppose 
the modifying influences of colloquial use. 

It will be noticed that the author of the petition designates two 
classes of words which he says are always preceded in speech by a, 
but in literary usage by an: words with an initial aspirated h, and 
words like unit or euphony. The origin of such usage was, of course, 
logical enough. It lay, in the first instance, in the lack of standing 
of h as a regular consonant—a position doubtless affected also by 
the influence of Old French with its mute h. In the second case, 
that of unit, euphony, etc., the natural origin of the usage is to be 
seen in the pronunciation of the Middle English w from French 
and Latin w, as (iu), which would logically be preceded by an. 

In time, however, the h got back into good standing and the 
(iu) became (iu), and colloquial speech, taking cognizance of the 
fact, replaced an with a. To the eighteenth century petitioner the 
reading of “an house” or “an union” was ridiculous—“ all the 
world,” he declares, “says a wnion,” and one may guess from his 
instances that it also said a house. Moreover, one may infer from 
his emphasis on the uniformity of the colloquial usage that it must 
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have been established for a considerable time. In a rather colloquial 
source a century older is to be noted “ A ubiquitarie.” This seems 
to be the only instance furnished by the New English Dictionary 
of a reflection in writing of the colloquial usage of a in this posi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, an persisted before (iu) until well 
along into the nineteenth century. A musician (Mason) could 
write “a eucharistical” in 1795, and early nineteenth century 
scientists wrote “a eudiometer,” but more literary authors, Tenny- 
son (1847), Mrs. Gaskell (1865), and Lecky (1869) still clung to 
an university, an euphuism, an euthanasia. An illuminating 
instance of the force of attraction in such a tradition is Dr. John- 
son’s phrase an yearly payment (Life of Ascham, 1763), which can- 
not make even a historical claim to recognition, but merely illus 
trates a strongly conservative mental attitude. That is, in such a 
point Johnson’s tendency was not merely to conserve the literary 
tradition, but to increase its force. 

On the other hand, the use of an before h seems to have yielded 
much more readily to colloquial influence. It is easy enough to 
find such instances as a heape, a hand, in late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century citations. Nevertheless the old style did not yield 
entirely. Under heap in the New English Dictionary, for instance, 
one finds a heape from Shakespeare and Fuller, but an heape from 
Spenser, the Bible (1611) and even from Goldsmith (1774). Yet 
on the whole the literary usage of a before h was so frequent in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that, after all, the petitioner 
could not have meant to attack all those who committed themselves 
to writing, but only the more conservative. And it may be said, of 
course, that some of his instances—as an honourable—are quite 
beside the point. 

In present usage, according to the New English Dictionary 
(A adj.”), 1888, an has yielded to a except before unaccented sylla- 
bles, as an historian, an euphonic, an united, “though this is all 
but obsolete in speech, and in writing a becomes increasingly com- 
mon in this position.” During the forty years since this statement 
was made, usage has become still more liberal. H. W. Fowler in his 
Dictionary of English Usage (1926) declares, “. . . an was for- 
merly used before an unaccented syllable beginning with h, but 
now that the A in such words is pronounced the distinction has 
become pedantic, and a historical should be said and written ; simi- 
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larly an hwmble is now meaningless and undesirable. A is now 
usual also before vowels preceded in fact though not in appearance 
by the sound of y or w (a unit, a eulogy, a one).” Apparently if 
the humble petitioner of 1734 could have waited for two centuries, 
he would have found very little opposition to his requests. 


J. T. HILLHOvsE. 
University of Minnesota. 





MUSAEUS IN ENGLISH VERSE, 


A note of mine in MLN. (April, 1927) discussed the influence 
of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander upon early mythological poems. 
A brief bibliography of English versions of Musaeus may be of 
some small interest on its own account and add something, at least 
in a negative way, to the history of Marlowe’s reputation.’ 


(1) “The historie of Leander and Hero, written by Musaeus, and Eng- 
lished by me a dozen yeares ago, and in print.” So mentioned by Abraham 
Fleming in his Virgil’s Georgics, 1589. Not otherwise known. (H. R. 
Palmer, List of Editions and Translations, etc., p. 74.) 

(2) Marlowe’s fragment. 

(3) Chapman’s continuation of Marlowe, 1598. 

(4) Chapman’s translation of Musaeus, 1616. 

(5) Sir Robert Stapylton, Musaeus, on The Loves of Hero and Leander, 
1647. Marlowe and Chapman had no doubts about the antiquity of 
Musaeus; Stapylton, citing Casaubon and J. C. Scaliger, offers the first 
of many discussions. The translation shows no influence of Marlowe, but 
frequently echoes Chapman’s version of 1616. The volume contains trans- 
lations of the Ovidian Epistles on Hero and Leander. 

(6) The Loves of Hero and Leander, 1651. The passages from Marlowe 
burlesqued in this piece were noted in the former article. The meta- 
morphosis of the lovers into a crab and a flounder may have been suggested 
by the metamorphosis in Chapman’s continuation, and the story of 
Cophetua by Chapman’s Tale of Teras. 

(7) Wycherley’s travesty, 1669. The former article mentioned the por- 
tions of Marlowe burlesqued. 





*L. Chabalier, Héro et Léandre (Paris, 1911), p. 135, gives an incom- 
plete list of versions of Musaeus—and I may have missed some. My list 
includes only pieces which have some relation to Musaeus or Marlowe 
(with a few possible exceptions), and does not take account of many short 
poems, or of ballads or chapbooks. 
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(8) Two Essays. The former Ovid. De Arte Amandi, or, The Art of 
Love. The First Book. The later Hero and Leander of Musaeus. From 
the Greek. By a Well-wisher to the Mathematics. . . London, 1682. 

The preface disclaims any ability to live up to Dryden’s standards of 
translation, and contrasts “the Old Phlegmatick, Whining, Sighing, 
Natural State of Love” with “our Modish, Airy, Rallying, Bartering, 
Improved Way.” After that one knows what to expect; Hero is one of 
“the killing Species.” Chapman’s continuation and Stapylton contri- 
bute a phrase each, and there are one or two possible though not probable 
echoes of Marlowe. 

(9) L. Eusden, Hero and Leander, in Dryden’s Miscellany, Part Six, 
1709, pp. 594 ff. About 450 lines of glossy poetic diction, “the angry 
Fair” and so forth. A few phrases are borrowed from the version of 
1682 and from Stapylton; the spirit and language of Marlowe are far to 
seek. 

(10) A. S. Cateott, The Poem of Musaeus, on the Loves of Hero and 
Leander, 1715. About 650 lines. Lovers should not “ heedless gaze on the 
too killing Fair.” About fifteen lines or phrases come from Eusden. 

(11) L. Theobald, Hero and Leander, in The Grove, 1721. The trans- 
lation, though frigid as usual, is closer to Musaeus than any since 
Stapylton’s. There is no hint of Marlowe. Theobald borrows half a dozen 
times from Eusden and Catcott, and a few phrases from Stapylton and the 
version of 1682. 

(12) James Sterling, Hero and Leander, 1728. The translator finds in 
this “ Notable Amour” “as much of the True Belle Esprit, as any of 
their [French] Writers of Gallantry” can show. About 800 diffuse lines, 
to which the inevitable Eusden contributes a few ideas and phrases. 

(13) R. Luck, in A Miscellany of New Poems, 1736. The author, who 
writes to relieve gout, addresses himself, like a number of the other trans- 
lators, “To the Ladies.” He has seen no translation before his own, and 
originality is proved by such expressions as “to frisk a Jig.” 

(14) G. Bally, Hero and Leander, 1747. Musaeus doubtless sang to 
please “a sparkling Toast,” and so does Bally, hoping to soothe “a Belle 
of Taste” and “charm a Prude.” He borrows from Eusden, Catcott, and 
Theobald. 

(15) Chabalier records a version by Slade, 1753, which I have not seen. 

(16) Francis Fawkes, in Works of Anacreon, 1760. The preface quotes 
the line “Which old Musaeus so divinely sung,” which comes from 
Waller’s poem, “Of the Danger His Majesty (being Prince) Escaped in 
the Road at St. Andere.” Fawkes says the first English translation was 
by Stapylton! His own piece echoes preceding versions, drawing about 
thirty times on the choice diction of Eusden. 

(17) E. B. Greene, Hero and Leander, 1773. The preface quotes 
Waller’s line, probably from Fawkes, whose translation is Greene’s chief 
prop. Since Greene is full of gems like “the tear Neptunian” one is not 
surprised to learn that Homer has much “ false wit.” 
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(18) “Hero’s Complaint to Leander,” in J. Nichols’s Select Collection of 
Poems, 1780, 1, 176-9. Most of the piece seems to be condensed from 
Ovid’s Epistle of Hero, but for the end Musaeus is used. 

(19) E. Taylor, Werter to Charlotte € Hero and Leander, 1783-84. 
This has a little less poetic diction than its predecessors. 

(20) G. Bedford, Kero and Leander, 1797. This version has similar 
negative and comparative merits. Marlowe is as far away as ever. 

(21) C. A. Elton, Specimens of the Classic Poets, 1814, 11, 329ff. The 
preface names as former translators “ Marloe, Stapylton, Eusden, Fawkes.” 
There is no trace of Marlowe. 

(22) Leigh Hunt, Hero and Leander, 1819. An original poem, though 
parts of Musaeus are used. Marlowe’s influence is not evident unless it 
contributed in a general way to Hunt’s freshness of feeling and expression. 

(23) Chabalier names a version by Adam, 1822, which I have not seen 

(24) Thomas Hood, Hero and Leander, 1827. An original poem of 
about 800 lines. There seems to be no definite influence of Marlowe, 
though there are conceits somewhat in his manner. 

(25) Tennyson, “Hero to Leander,” in Poems Chiefly Lyrical, 1830. 
A brief and empty piece, with no verbal echoes of Marlowe, unless the 
word “turret ” suggests him. 

(26) E. Arnold, Hero and Leander, 1873. What one would expect from 
the author of The Light of Asia. No trace of Marlowe. 

(27) Sir Theodore Martin, a version of Schiller’s poem, 1889. 

(28) John Drinkwater, The Death of Leander, 1906. A piece of thin 
romanticism, attempting to philosophize the theme; not a version of 
Musaeus. 

(29) E. E. Sikes, Hero and Leander, 1920. Of course an accurate and 
scholarly translation. 

(30) Brookes More, Hero and Leander (Cornhill Pub. Co., Boston, 
1926). An original poem, with a good deal of romantic verbiage. 


This list of versions, mostly barren—except as one engendered 
another—makes it painfully clear that Marlowe’s poem dropped out 
of sight in the 18th century, at any rate out of sight of the versi- 
fiers who might have been expected to know it—though even such 
a sympathetic Elizabethan scholar as Warton missed its beauty. 
In that century the chief single influence was the ineffable Eusden. 
The venerable method of parallel-hunting cannot of course measure 
Marlowe’s influence on the better poets of the 19th century, whether 
they treated his particular theme or not. These versions of 
Musaeus, bad as most of them are, reflect no less clearly thar. 
Homeric translations the progress of poesy from the ornate, 
“conceited ” sensuousness of Marlowe through coarse and cynical 
burlesque to eighteenth-century pieces in the taste of “the Town,” 
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and, in the last century, original variations on the subject with 
warmer feeling and conventional romantic style.? 
Dovueias BusH. 
University of Minnesota. 





CHAUCER AND WORDSWORTH 


Wordsworth’s sonnet “ Edward VI” (Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 
Part II, no. xxxi) begins with a rather puzzling reference to 
Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale: 

“Sweet is the holiness of Youth ”—so felt 
Time-honored Chaucer speaking through that Lay 


By which the Prioress beguiled the way 
And many a Pilgrim’s rugged heart did melt. 


The reader fails to recollect the quoted phrase in Chaucer’s tale; 
moreover, it does not sound particularly like Chaucer. One may 
ask oneself, besides, is it not as characteristic of Wordsworth him- 
self as any six words could possibly be? 


The explanation is rather amusing. In Wordsworth’s uninspired 
modernization of the Prioress’s Tale that so curiously succeeds in 
emptying that truly “matchless tale” of most of its charm, he 
proceeded upon the theory of making as few changes as possible. 
“No further deviation from the original has been made than was 


*I might add a list of versions of Ovid’s two Epistles: G. Turbervile, 
Heroides, 1567; W. Saltonstall, Heroides, 1626; J. Sherburne, Heroides, 
1639; R. Stapylton, 1647 (see above, no. 5); Ovidius Barulans, 1673 (bur- 
lesque; the preface mentions Scarron, who had published a burlesque of 
Hero and Leander, 1656, and whose travesties had such a vogue in Eng- 
land) ; Wits Paraphras’d, by “ M. T.,” 1680 (the Bodleian Catalogue says 
M. T. is Matthew Stevenson; a travesty); Ovid’s Epistles, translated by 
several hands, 1680 (the two Epistles by Tate) ; Alexander Radcliffe, Ovid 
Travestie, 1681; C. Hopkins, History of Love, 1695 (the part about Hero 
and Leander, pp. 433 ff. in the edition of 1709, is based on Ovid) ; Epistles, 
in English prose, with the Latin, by N. Bailey, 2nd ed., 1753; St. Barrett, 
Ovid’s Epistles, 1759; W. W. Fitzthomas, Ten Epistles of Ovid, 1807 (the 
Hero-Leander Epistles “by a different hand”); Emma Garland, Ovid’s 
Epistles, 1842; J. Jump, 1857; J. F. Byrne, 1858; G. Showerman (Loeb 
Series), 1914. 
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necessary for the fluent reading and instant understanding of the 
Author,” he explains in the prefatory remarks. In general he has 
been successful, so far as success is possible in such an under- 
taking: with one exception, he translates Chaucer’s thirty-four 
stanzas of rime royal into a corresponding number of parallel 
stanzas. The one exception is what concerns us. 


When Wordsworth came to the stanza 


Thus hath this widwe hir litel sone y-taught 

Our blisful lady, Cristes moder dere, 

To worshipe ay, and he forgat it naught, 

For sely child wol alday sone lere; 

But ay, whan I remembre on this matere, 

Seint Nicholas stant ever in my presence, 

For he so yong to Crist did reverence. (ll. 57-63). 


he felt, for once, the imperative necessity of expansion, and accord- 
ingly changed the seven-line stanza to an eight-line one. The 
new stanza is this: 

This Widow thus her little Son hath taught 

Our blissful Lady, Jesu’s Mother dear, 

To worship aye, and he forgat it not; 

For simple infant hath a ready ear. 

Sweet is the holiness of youth: and hence 

Calling to mind this matter when I may, 

Saint Nicholas in my presence standeth aye, 

For he so young to Christ did reverence. (ll. 57-64). 


It will be seen that the first four lines and the last three are close 
paraphrases of Chaucer’s lines. The fifth line, however, which 
breaks down the rhyme-scheme of the Chaucerian stanza, 


Sweet is the holiness of youth: and hence 


is a pure interpolation, and it is the only one in all the thirty-four 


stanzas. 
And this, his sole original contribution, is the line that Words- 
worth, in “ Edward VI,” attributes to “time-honored Chaucer,” 


and holds up to special admiration! 


Stuart ROBERTSON. 
Temple University. 
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WHO WROTE SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS? 


Not long ago I asked Professor Thorleif Larsen whether he 
would be interested in proving that Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays, particularly if it could be done on the same evidence that has 
been used to prove the authorship of Baco1. Without giving him 
much opportunity to remonstrate, I laid before him the Latin sen- 
tence Hi ludi tuiti sibi Fr. Bacono nati, evolved by Dr. Isaac Hull 
and published in the Conservator, 1897,' as a rearrangement of the 
letters found in that monstrous word honorificabilitudinitatibus 
which appears in Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act V, Scene i. After 
being shown a few additional lines that I had on a sheet of scratch 
paper, he suggested (perhaps not as seriously as I thought) that 
the matter might be embodied in a note for your journal. 

So, in an idle hour, I buckled on a suit of Don Quixote’s armor 
and in my private tilt-yard broke a lance on this Latin sentence. 
Ludi got only a slight poke, for if ludi = fabulae (“ plays”) be not 
good classical Latin,’ it is authenticated for medieval times. So 
Fr. Bacono nati, “born of Franciscus Baconus,” barely endurable 
as a poetic figure, got off almost unscathed. But that third weird 


windmill arm, tuiti sibi, which has the merit of being composed of 
Latin words without the saving grace of meaning anything in its 
context, I felt at the end I had left completely demolished. Tutti 
sibi, indeed! “ Having preserved [something unmentioned] for 


>? 


themselves!” or, stretching a point (for tweor, strictly and regu- 
larly a deponent, was used, rarely, as a passive), “ having been pre- 
served for themselves.” When one looks at these phrases, both 
appeal to him as the flowers that bloom in the spring appealed to 
wretched Coco. 

After enjoying this exercise and putting up my horse and armor, 
I found (again through the courtesy of Mr. Haweis) that this wind- 
mill had been replaced by a more imposing structure. Sir Edwin 


1 My first acquaintance with this incomprehensible sentence is due to Mr. 
Lionel Haweis of our library staff; and I find corroboration in G. G. 
Greenwood, Is There a Shakespeare Problem? (1916), p. xiii, but have not 
been able to get my hands on the Conservator itself. 

*In passing, one might point out that ludi cited for this meaning by 
Lewis and Short from Suet. Caes.10 (and they might have added a simi- 
lar passage from Cic. de Off., 11, 55) does not mean dramas but games (at 


which dramas may well have been presented). 
are -.- 
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Durning-Lawrence, in Bacon Is Shake-Speare (as it is spelled on 
the title page, or Shakespeare, as it appears in the text), ch. X, pp. 
84 ff., had worked out from this same Latin word a somewhat better 
proof sentence, which he describes and defends as a dactylic hex- 
ameter: Hi ludi F. Baconis nati tuiti orbi,® “these ‘plays, F. 
Bacon’s offspring, preserved for the world.” Aside from the third 
declension name Baco, which Mr. Greenwood I. c. certifies as non- 
Baconian, the medieva! ludi (for fabulae), the highly metaphorical 
nati, the rare passive twiti, the atrocious rhythm of the “ hexameter,” 
such as Macaulay’s schoolboy would surely never have been allowed 
to perpetrate *—faults, however, which might be condoned in one 
working under the grave restrictions supposed—it seemed to me 
that the method proved considerably too much.® ‘Taking a little 
time, therefore, that might have been given to worthier ends, I 
found several other possible arrangements of the letters in honorifi- 
cabilitudinitatibus “ proving ” this, that, and the other, of which I 
subjoin three. 


(a) Huic libro vi dant finis. A! titubo! “They are putting 
ends [I regret that the plural is inevitable] to this book. Ha! 
I stagger!” [From the shock?] This sentence, which (pace 


Baconicorum omnium dixerim) is quite superior in Latinity to Dr. 
Platt’s version, and the peer of the “hexameter,” proves that a 
censorship was established in 1597 or 1598 (or was it 1591 or 
1594?), and that the board of censors was seriously hampering the 
author, if not checking his output entirely. 


(b) Hi sunt Iacobi fili; tu ibid. R. nota “These [libri, pre- 
sumably, or, shall we say, Judi?] belong to James’s son; you just 
observe the R [abbrev. for Rex?] there.” Here is cogent argument 
for royal authorship. But who is meant? Could it have been one 
of the natural sons of James V of Scotland (who died in 1542) ? 
Is it not more likely to have been the literary James VI, covering 
his authorship here as elsewhere, and even claiming the plays for his 
first-born son, Henry (born in 1594)? (James was publishing The 
True Law of Free Monarchies anonymously in 1598.) A most 
interesting literary conundrum. 


* The third word (or rather letter) being pronounced as fa or effé. 
“To say nothing of the odd reference to “ these plays” as early as 1598. 
* As Sir Edwin (l.c., p. 99) would seem to have suspected. 
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(c) Hastilia uibro; fini bunt docti. This demonstrates that the 
play is Shakespeare’s. Perhaps, after the example of Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, it would be in place to annotate and justify 
this sentence for such as do not see its import immediately. 


Hastile, a well-established word, rather a favorite with good 
Latin poets, for “ javelin ” and the like. 

Uibro (usually spelled nowadays vibro), an unimpeachable word 
used in both prose and poetry for “ brandish.” 

Fini, a dative of end of motion, well known to all sub-freshmen 
as of frequent occurrence among Latin poets of the best circles, and 
surely pardonable here, in view of the literature under discussion. 
The meaning is obvious or can be made so: “ to the end,” or as we 
might say, the “ bottom ” of the matter. 

Ibunt and docti need no defense. And if we might take the lib- 
erty of a trifling hiatus before a strong pause, something which 
could be paralleled (as any schoolboy knows) from the great Vergil 
himself, we could arrange the above as at least the last five feet of 
a pretty respectable “ hexameter”: Fini bunt docti: hastilia uibro. 

Perhaps you can imagine with what gusto, being an amateur 
so far as the Baconian controversy goes, and treading in the place 
proverbially denied to the angels, I proceeded to translate: “I 
SHAKE SPEARES; scholars will get to the root of the matter! ” 

There you have it, capped by a pun in Shakespeare’s own manner! 


O. J. Topp. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 





A RE-ARRANGEMENT OF CHRIST AND SATAN 


The Old English poem of Christ and Satan, when read as it 
appears in MS Junius XI in the Bodleian Library, is obviously 
unsatisfactory in structure. The pronounced breaks in the sense 
which occur at the beginnings of lines 366 and 665 have led to 
the prevalent practice of regarding the poem as composed of three 
divisions, commonly designated by the sub-titles “The Complaints 
of the Fallen Angels” (ll. 1-365), “The Harrowing of Hell” 
(ll. 366-664), and “ The Temptation” (Il. 665-713). If we are 
to accept the conclusion indicated by much of the evidence which 
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Mr. M. D. Clubb has summarized in his recent edition of the work,* 
that Christ and Satan is one poem and not three, not only these 
breaks but also the anomalous placing of Christ’s temptation after 
His resurrection must be accounted for. This Mr. Clubb attempts 
to do by a hypothesis which assumes the unknown author of the 
poem to have been so carried away by his inspiration that he 
disregarded chronology and logical structure.’ 

Is it necessary to convict the poet of such a lapse? I suggest 
that the confusion of his work may be due to a simple disarrange- 
ment in the course of its scribal transmission. For if, instead of 
“The Harrowing of Hell,” the 67 lines of “The Temptation ” 
be read immediately following line 365, that is, if parts II and 
III be transposed, not only does the chief anachronism disappear, 
but the poem assumes a not illogical form, and the transitions 
are made relatively smooth. The poem then opens with the Crea- 
tion and closes with Doomsday. The fall of Satan is first described, 
and the remorseful outcries of himself and his followers are given 
at length. The first section concludes: 


“There is joy for each one who purposes to obey the Savior, and well 
is it for him who may accomplish that.” (ll. 363-365) 


In the MS arrangement there now comes a sharp break in the 
sense : 


“That angel-kind before mentioned was called Lucifer, “ Light-bearer,” 
in days of old in God’s kingdom. Then he instituted strife in glory, so 
that he wished to possess proud estate.” (ll. 366-370) 


But if the sections are transposed as I suggest, no such jolt is 
felt. Instead, a reference to Christ corresponds neatly to that 
which closes the first section: 

“That is the Lord who suffered death for us, the Prince of Angels. 


Also He, the Lord of Mankind, fasted forty days in the abundance of His 
mercy.” (ll. 665-668) 


The temptation is then described, and the section closes with 
Satan again in hell: 





* Christ and Satan (Yale Studies in English, Lxx), New Haven, 1925, 
pp. xlii-liv. 
* Ibid., pp. liv-lvi. 
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“The false wight, the horrible one, gazed with his eyes about that 
loathsome. cavern, until with terror of torment the host of devils then 
rose up, the wretched spirits began to complain with words in their 
tortures, and, to say, ‘Lo, be thou now thus in evil; thou didst not before 


desire the good!’” (Il. 727-733) 


In the arrangement which I propose these lines are followed by 
the opening of the “Harrowing” section, (Il. 366-370, quoted 
above) which continues the subject of Satan. Accounts of the 
Harrowing, Resurrection, Ascension, and Pentecost then follow 
in due order, and at the end come a description of the Last Judg- 
ment and an exhortation well fitting the close of an extended 
religious poem. It causes the poem, moreover, to end on the same 
note with which it began, that of praise to God as the Lord of 
Creation : 


“Lo, let us in this world resolve that we obey the Savior, that we be 
mindful of the joy of the spirit through God’s gift, how there on high 
the blessed sons of the Savior themselves dwell in glory. ... There is 
a mighty majesty, song before the throne. The King Himself is Lord of 
All in the Eternal Creation.” (ll. 644-648; 662-664) 


Is it not possible that in some archetype of the Junius MS the 


lines now designated as “The Temptation” (ll. 665-end) became 
displaced from their original position in the poem, perhaps through 
the loosening of a single leaf, with the result that they appear in 
the extant copy not in their proper place, but added at the end 
by way of remedy? That would at least explain why the simple 
transposition of the second and third sections which I have sug- 
gested eliminates both the chief chronological absurdity and the 
rough transitions which now constitute the principal obstacles to 
the acceptance of Christ and Satan as a unified production. 


RicHarp L. GREENE. 
Princeton University. 








A RODERICK RANDOM PLAY, 1748 
A RODERICK RANDOM PLAY, 1748 


Interesting evidence of the immediate popular success of Roderick 
Random has recently been acquired by the Yale Library: “The 
Northern Heroes; or The Bloody Contest, between Charles the 
Twelfth, King of Sweden, and Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy 
... With a Comic Interlude, call’d The Volunteers ; or, the Adven- 
tures of Roderick Random And his Friend Strap... As it is now 
acting ... at the Great Booth, in George Yard, in West-Smithfield. 
London... MDCCXLVIII.”? After an extended prefatory Argu- 
ment there follow separate lists of the “ Persons in the Tragedy ” 
and “ Persons in the Comedy,” with the names of the actors. The 
tragedy unhappily lacks the spirit to be even amusing. The comedy, 
though of crude stuff shamelessly lugged in, is more effective. This 
portion is announced in the Argument as “a Sequel to the Life of 
Roderick Random, and his friend Strap, whose Wiwes he supposes 
to prove bad Women, which occasions their going a-volunteering.” 
A highly popular camp-follower is one Sutler’s widow, to whose 
favor and fortune Roderick thinks it temporarily worth while to 
aspire. He suggests to the lady that she dispose of two of her chief 
suitors in this way (p. 12): “ Tell Garbage you'll not marry him, 
unless he reduces himself to the Size of Slim; nor Slim, till he 
eats himself up to the Bulk of Garbage; and recommend me and 
Strap as proper Persons to instruct ’em.” The instruction scenes 
which follow provide raw meat, and a-plenty, for the holiday crowds 
at Bartholomew Fair. 

A few trifling additional facts are available about the play. 
Under a condensed title of curious orthography, it was included 
as the forty-sixth entry in a list of “ Plays wrote by anonymous 
authors in the 17th [sic] century” appended to William Chet- 
wood’s British Theatre (1750). The fourth edition of Cibber’s 
Apology purported to be freshened by a like list, which is, however, 
simply lifted from Chetwood—including, of course, this entry. In 
1764 appeared The Companion to the Play-House, or An Historical 
Account of all the Dramatic Writers (and their Works) that have 
appeared in Great Britain and Ireland. ... In the alphabetical 


*In my Study in Smollett I called attention to this title in briefer form, 
and suggested that the play might be the (unknown) comedy which 
Walpole said Smollett wrote at Lyttelton’s suggestion. The play itself, 
however, disproves the conjecture conclusively. 
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list of vol. 1 is found: “ Charles XII K. of Sweden, or, the Adven- 
tures of Roderic Random and his Man Strap, 8°, 1748—This Play 
is a Kind of Tragi-Comedy, was never performed, and seems to 
have been written as a Ridicule of the ingenious Author of Roderic 
Random.” The dramatic lexicographer had evidently never seen 
the work himself, for the wording of the title he adopts and the 
mis-spelling of “Roderic” follow Chetwood exactly, and all the 
additional information and conjecture offered is untrue. Instead 
of being in ridicule of Smollett’s novel, the piece is a bare-faced 
attempt to trade upon its popularity; while the designation of the 
well-known Great Booth in George Yard on the title page, and 
the complete cast of characters following, would seem to suggest 
its performance. Henry Morley, in his Memoirs of Bartholomew 
Fair (p. 430), is able to give us even the price of the seats, with 
other interesting minutiae: boxes, 2s. 6d.; pit, 1s. 6d.; first 
gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. “New dresses” were promised. 
Performances were to start at twelve noon—and must have run 
“continuously ” till about midnight. 

The immediate success of Roderick Random has, of course, always 
been recognized, but its broadly popular nature is perhaps especially 
plain in this piece of crude capitalization. Not that the Roderick 
and Strap of the play are in any particular Smollett’s Roderick 
and Strap; or that the piece, despite a pleasant reference to Tom 
Bowling (p. 8), is in any way either dependent on or connected 
with the novel. Rather, the crowning tribute to Smollett would 
seem to be just the opposite: a touching belief in the drawing 
power of the bare names of his characters. 

Yale University. Howarp Buck. 





A NOTE 


I greatly regret that Mr. Frank L. Fenton’s note in M. L. N., 
Feb. ’27, on “The authorship of Acts III and IV of The Queen 
of Corinth” did not come under my notice in time for me to refer 
to it in my monograph on the work of Beaumont and Fletcher, just 
issued by the Yale University Press. Perhaps, in the circumstances, 
I may be permitted to say a word or two here in regard to it. 

Mr. Fenton declares that, though he feels sure that Field wrote, 
of Four Plays in One, the Induction and the first two plays, the 
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characteristics which mark them out as his and which are s0 
clearly defined in the two plays (A Woman is a Weathercock and 
Amends for Ladies) solely by him are not to be found in the two 
acts of The Queen of Corinth which have also been attributed to 
him. He is convinced that, “whoever may have written” these 
two acts, “ Field did not.” 

Mr. Fenton’s characterisation of Field’s work is entirely sound ; 
but in one conclusion which he draws I venture to disagree with 
him. Setting Field’s average of double endings at about 14%, 
and of run-on lines at 20%, he treats each of these averages as a 
maximum. Thus he says, “ With the exception of one scene (IV, 
iii), the percentage of double endings is too high; in this scene 
it is as low as 12%, which is within his range.” It would have 
been more reasonable to take anything from one-third below to 
one-half above Field’s average as being within his range—that is 
to say, from 94 to 21. So regarding the double endings, we 
find that three of the six scenes give what we might expect from 
Field, and that three (IV, i, with 40%; IV, ii, with 25%; and 
IV, iv, with 26%) do not. On a similar basis, the percentage of 
run-on lines should range from 13% to 30. All the scenes, on Mr. 
Fenton’s figures, come within the scope in this respect, with the 
exception of IV, ii, which has 43%. 

It is, of course, possible to regard the total percentages for the 
six scenes (on Mr. Fenton’s figures, 24.5 for double endings, and 
25.9 for run-on lines) as too high for Field; though it must be 
borne in mind that the work in A Woman is a Weathercock and 
Amends for Ladies is much earlier, and that one expects both 
percentages to grow with a writer’s increased mastery of the art 
of verse; but Mr. Fenton is not justified in regarding as within 
the writer’s scope only those figures which are below his average. 
In view of the date of The Queen of Corinth, it is anything there 
which is below the average attained in the early plays, rather than 
anything above it, that should be regarded with suspicion. We 
should, I maintain, have a progressive growth in Field’s double- 
ending and run-on percentages from A Woman is a Weathercock, 
through Amends for Ladies, Four Plays in One (which I believe 
to date about 1614), and The Queen of Corinth (which apparently 
dates early in 1616, as I show in my book), to The Fatal Dowry 
(which may be set down as of 1617). 

Uniwersity of Virginia. E. H. C. OLIPHANT. 
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MR. ALDINGTON REPLIES 


Owing to the fact that the International Press-Cutting Agency 
does not attempt to “cover” learned periodicals, my first knowl- 
edge of Professor Bernbaum’s article came through the comments 
in the press. It was only yesterday that through the courtesy of 
a gentleman in New York I received a copy. You will I am sure, 
allow me to make some comment by way of reply. 

In a letter to the New York Nation I have dealt at some length 
with the question of hostility of collaboration between professors 
and mere authors. To that letter (if it has been published) I 
refer your readers. I shall only say here that I think hostility 
regrettable. Authors have much to learn from professors; perhaps 
professors have something to learn from authors—is not the art 
that professors profess the art of knowing authors? 

It may suprise you to learn that in censuring me Professor 
Bernbaum falls into error and shows me that he is not fully or 
even well acquainted with the Quinze Joyes de Mariage and its 
problems. The paragraphs in which he deals with that work are 
headed “1475-1600.” The Rouen MS. of Les Quinze Joyes is 
dated 1664 and the book was certainly written earlier. Mr. Alding- 
ton, the incompetent amateur, would have been more careful. But 
Professor Bernbaum is either dishonest or has not read the Intro- 
duction he censures; and I will prove it. He says: 


“The ‘List of Books Consulted’ omits the most important 
article on La Salle—Allison Peers’s.” 


Literally, that is true; but on page 48 of my Introduction I say: 


“Two recent editions (Dressler, 1903, and Fleig, 1903) are 
mentioned by Mr. Allison Peers.” 


On page‘? I say: 

“An ample bibliography of the controversy will be found in 
Modern Philology, April, 1916.” 

If you will turn up the files of Modern Philology you will find 
that this reference is to the article by Mr. Allison Peers. There 
are two plain references to Mr. Peers’s article in my Introduction, 
and Professor Bernbaum impudently pretends that I was ignorant 
of it! Is that exact scholarship? 
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Further, it is not true that Mr. Peers’s article is the “ best.” 
It is very good and well-informed, but represents a tendency which 
is now less and less acceptable to French scholars, i.e., it definitely 
tends to establish La Salle as the author of Les Quinze Joyes. 
There is an excellent and convincing résumé of the case for the 
other side (in the Bédier and Hasard Hist. de la Litt. Fr.) by 
M. Lucien Foulet, whose admirable work in mediaeval French will 
certainly be known to you. But, though I was convinced by M. 
Foulet’s arguments, I carefully refrained from uttering a decisive 
opinion, which must be left to exact scholarship. It would be 
absurd for me to compare my translation with Dekker’s. Professor 
Bernbaum, however, says that I did not know that Dekker’s trans- 
lation existed. He cannot have read the noté on page 46 of my 
Introduction, where it is mentioned. But does Professor Bern- 
baum categorically state that because Dekker has translated a 15th 
century French work, no other translation must be made? Now 
surely, if he is candid, he will admit that Elizabethan translators, 
particularly Dekker, are apt to be a little wild and fanciful in 
their renderings. They often take great liberties with their texts 
and the texts they used were not produced by exact scholarship. 
A translation is also a commentary, and I think sufficient time 
has elapsed since Dekker to render a new translation at least 
permissible. Professor Bernbaum is contemptuous of my trans- 
lation. How if I tell you that it has been highly commended, 
not by a professor of English, but by a professor of Mediaeval 
French? I quote with gratitude the words of Dr. Hileen Power, 
whose work on mediaeval life and literature is so well known: 

“. ... I have spent some years in the collection of material on mediae- 
val ideas about women, and am, moreover, a great admirer of Mr. Alding- 
ton’s work, for his translation of Les Quinzes Joyes de Mariage transfers 
into English the exact flavour of the original, in a way I should have 


thought impossible until he did it.” 
(New Statesman, 12. 3. ’27.) 


Miss Power was good enough to bring her knowledge to bear 
in a discussion of my book; the fact that she decided against me 
on the point at issue made her acknowledgement of the worth 


of my translation the more valuable. 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
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PROFESSOR BERNBAUM REBUTS 


Both the substance and the methods of Mr. Aldington’s diatribes 
seem to me to furnish further evidence of the amateurish quality 
of his work. To deal first with the substance, I reply: 


1. Any observant reader would notice that in my survey I 
took up foreign works, not in the period in which they were com- 
posed, but in the period in which they were translated into English. 
Under the heading 1475-1600, I mention works by Heliodorus and 
Boccaccio. Does Mr. Aldington fancy that I suppose the originals 
of those works to have appeared in that era? Of The Fifteen Joys, 
there was one translation (verse) in 1509; and one (prose) in 
1603. 


2. I did not say that Mr, Aldington was ignorant of Professor 
Allison Peers’s article. My point was the carelessness of omitting 
so important an article from the bibliographical list—I must now 
add, what I previously refrained from saying, that Mr. Aldington 
has not verified his reference: you will not find the article in 
“ Modern Philology, April, 1916.” The April issue is in vol. x11. 
The article is in the November issue; vol xiv, p. 405. Moreover, 
it does not seem true to me that Professor Peers’s judicious analysis 
of the problem “ definitely tends to establish La Sale as the author” ; 
and I feel rather sorry for Mr. Aldington if Professor Peers deigns 
to take up his audacious challenge on that point. 


3. I did not say that Mr. Aldington “did not know that 
Dekker’s translation existed.” My charge was even graver,— 
namely that, although he knew it existed, he had not taken the 
trouble to read it. Accordingly he did not know that the already 
existing translation was, as I said, “ just such a translation” as 
he tried to make. It seemed to me that no true scholar, about to 
edit Les Quinze Joyes, and desirous of seeing it rendered in an 
archaic style, would fail to look up The Bachelor’s Banquet.* 


1On the question of the literary value of Mr. Aldington’s translation, 
which is not germane here, an Oxford scholar wrote to me as follows: 
“TI was very interested to see that you have rebuked Richard Aldington 
for his impudence in putting into a no-man’s English what an Elizabethan 
has put into good idiomatic English.” 
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Mr. Aldington’s methods in controversy are even more instructive 
illustrations of amateurishness than the frail substance of his let- 
ters. When a courteous and well-informed reviewer in “ The New 
Statesman ” (19. 2.’27) demurred that his hasty generalizations 
about medieval contempt for women were too sweeping, and quite 
casually mentioned his “ Tennysonian idealism,” Mr. Aldington 
furiously asserted that the reviewer could not have “ possessed any 
direct knowledge of the subject on which he presumed to dogma- 
tize,” and sarcastically expressed the suspicion that “ Tennyson 
is his nearest point of contact with what he calls the mediaeval 
ages.” It was in this intemperate letter, as Professor Hileen 
Power points out, that Mr. Aldington tried to defend his generaliza- 
tion by misusing evidence from Bédier. Quoting the passage 
wherein Bédier describes the attitude of the fabliaux towards 
women, he falsely suggested that Bédier thought this the attitude 
of the Middle Ages in general. 

No reputable scholar makes an attack upon an article that he 
has not read. Mr. Aldington in “ The Nation ” (27.'7.’27) attacked 
mine merely on the basis of “comments in the press.” Misrepre- 
senting my views, he said I was under “the delusion” that only 
Ph. D.’s are scholarly (prominent parts of my article pointed out 
that some Ph.D.’s were just the opposite). Now, after receiving 
the article, he distorts my meaning in another way. The distinc- 
tion I drew was not between “ professors and authors ” (a nonsensi- 
cal one); but between (a) true scholars, (b) dull pedants, and 
(c) superficial amateurs. I did not imply that amateurs may not 
have read much, nor that they may not be delightfully entertaining. 
What I objected to was that they and their publishers are putting 
forth hurried and glib work under the pretension that it is scholarly. 
Mr. Aldington proclaims in “ The Nation ” that he has written over 
three hundred articles in eight years! Whenever he takes the time 
to produce a really scholarly work concerning prose fiction, I 
shall give it a place of honor in my annual review. My sole desire 
is to raise, if possible, the level of scholarship in this too amateur- 
ishly tilled field. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM. 

Uniwersity of IWinois. 
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The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Public Playhouse. 
By W. J. Lawrence. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1927. Pp. viii + 129. 

Pre-Restoration Stage Studies. By W. J. Lawrence. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. viii + 435. 


Students of Elizabethan stagecraft are already much beholden to 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence for his tireless investigations of esoteric prob- 
lems of the early theatres. In his latest contributions he continues 
his efforts to establish what he conceives to be a truthful picture 
of the public theatre of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. That critics will disagree with many of his contentions 
goes without saying. None is more aware than Mr. Lawrence of 
the slight evidence on which much of our knowledge of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre is based, and none is so ready as he to confess his 
own mistakes and errors of judgment. Indeed, his readiness to 
acknowledge proved error disarms the critic who might otherwise 
be irritated by his occasional proneness to draw unwarranted con- 
clusions from too scanty or too questionable evidence. 

Surely after the studies of Mr. Lawrence, here and previously, 
professors in their classes might stop emphasizing the crudity of the 
Shakespearean stage. For if the author does nothing else, he shows 
that Elizabethan producers had the simple commonsense to make 
use of all the devices and stage arrangements at their command. 
These studies discuss the means by which the early players made 
the most of their stage and theatrical limitations. 

Both of Mr. Lawrence’s recent books, which are the outgrowth 
of lectures delivered at Harvard University and Radcliffe College 
in 1925-1926, retain the lecture form of presentation. In The 
Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Public Playhouse he recon- 
structs the typical playhouse of the day. Although the work is 
distinctly not a handbook, it provides a valuable synthesis of recent 
stage research plus Mr. Lawrence’s own latest labors in that field. 
The writer takes up and tries to settle in the light of modern 
scholarship the complex problems of the arrangement of the stages, 
front, rear, and upper, the placement of doors, the use of windows, 
the location of the music room, the use of the garret, the place of 
the “ heavens ” or shadow, etc. He believes with reason that from 
the first Globe onward, the front stage of public playhouses was 
protected by ornamental balustrades. He also accepts the Archer 
theory of oblique doors, the reasonable explanation of “ opposite ” 
doors on the Elizabethan stage. He concludes that stage doors 
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could be locked and bolted. He believes, without sufficient evidence, 
I think, that there was a grating between the rear-stage curtain 
and the entering door for use in prison scenes and other scenes of 
like sort. One of Mr. Lawrence’s most difficult theories to accept is 
his belief that the “city gates” (pp. 60 ff.) formed the permanent 
background of the rear stage. In that case, Samson must have 
wrought devastation in the playhouse comparable only to that of 
the Philistine temple when he carried the city gates from the lower 
to the upper stage in the play mentioned in Middleton’s Family 
of Love (1, iii). 

At a few points Mr. Lawrence interrupts his exposition with 
controversial material. He postulates a curtained music room over 
the rear stage even in the earliest theatres and differs from Sir 
Edmund Chambers, who agrees to the location of the music room 
later in the theatres when the room was not being used for specta- 
tors or acting. About the vexed question of the relation of the 
garret, the heavens, and the shadow, Mr. Lawrence concludes that 
the upper rooms of the tiring house (the room above the music room 
on the upper stage level, surmounted by the garret) projected to form 
the heavens from which the gods descended (pp. 115 ff.). Without 
doubt the shadow or protecting roof over the stage was higher than 
most critics have believed. It seems more reasonable to me that the 
garret alone, and not the room over the upper stage level, pro- 
jected as Mr. Lawrence indicates and formed the peak of the 
shadow which extended further over the stage. Thus the floor 
of the garret and its extension formed the heavens which Pro- 
fessor Graves believed were decorated with signs of the zodiac and 
the heavenly bodies. I can see no reason for the projection of the 
upper room of the tiring house. The projection of the garret alone 
would provide an easy means of admitting the creaking throne of 
the gods, and the greater height of the heavens would prevent 
obscuring the adjacent galleries. 

The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan Public Playhouse 
presents in a brief compass a valuable and carefully documented 
analysis of important characteristics of the early theatre. In 
Pre-Restoration Stage Studies Mr. Lawrence considers some of the 
more detailed and more speculative problems of the theatre and 
early drama. He reverts to the old inn-yard theory of theatrical 
development. He believes that the inn-yards were often equipped 
with permanent stages and scaffolds, that the public theatres proba- 
bly derived visible stairs from the inn construction, that plays which 
do not state on their printed title-pages where or by what company 
they were acted and which do not call for entrances through doors 
may reasonably be considered inn-yard plays. Such conclusions, in 
spite of what the author insists are proofs, seem to me sheer con- 
jecture, interesting if true. Too frequently in this series of studies 
Mr. Lawrence weakens an otherwise tenable theory by pushing it to 
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an extreme. His discussion, for example, of the practice of actors’ 
doubling is worthwhile and enlightening, but he is on slippery 
ground when he insists that no court troupe of professional players 
from Henry VII to Elizabeth had over four actors and that plays 
were almost invariably constructed to conform to the four-actor con- 
vention. One would like to see more positive proof. Likewise Mr. 
Lawrence ventures into the realm of conjecture, not always sup- 
ported by logic, in his chapter on dramatic collaboration. While I 
freely admit that play writing was a trade, I cannot accept such a 
statement as “. . . in Shakespeare’s day . . . plays were written 
wholly and solely to order, and . . . they were never ordered until 
they were wanted” (p. 341). Nor can I see in what conceivable 
manner Mr. Lawrence reaches a conclusion such as this: “ Even 
when publication was belated and the play had been revised—per- 
haps more than once—by other hands, the names on the title-page 
had no other significance than that their bearers had collaborated on 
the original play” (p. 348). Mr. Lawrence refuses to believe 
that the name of a reviser, continuator, or editor ever graced (or 
disgraced) an Elizabethan play title-page. 

But these are faults of a worthy treatise. The bulk of the 
material presented bears evidence of the author’s commonsense and 
sound reasoning. Much of it gives new light on obscure phases 
of theatrical practice. Mr. Lawrence discusses ably the use and 
place of stage traps, the method of staging Hamlet and the intro- 
duction of the ghost through a trap in the contemporary playhouse, 
the means of procuring sound illusions, bird songs, battle noises, 
ete., the use of spectacular matter and the procuring of stage 
realism, the employment of the jig, the rise and popularity of 
the complex-disguise play, the number and use of stage properties, 
and a number of other important problems of Elizabethan stage- 
craft upon which he is equipped to speak as an authority. Indeed, 
the faults of Mr. Lawrence’s book come chiefly from an enthu- 
siasm sometimes to prove more than the facts will bear. Yet 
such is his acquaintance with the out-of-the-way and abstruse de- 
tails of the early stage and drama that his conjectures often com- 
mand a respect beyond the weight of the evidence deduced in 
proof. Certainly no student of the stage can ignore either of the 
two latest works by Mr. Lawrence. 

Louis B. WricHrT. 

The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity. 
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Sheridan to Robertson, A Study of the Nineteenth-Century London 
Stage. By Ernest BraDLEE Watson. Harvard University 
Press, 1926. $5.00. 


Among historians and critics of the drama there are two schools. 
One considers plays more or less in vacuo as works of literary art; 
the other considers them as histrionic representations linked neces- 
sarily with stagecraft. No more valuable contribution in the latter 
class has been made in two decades than the volume of Professor 
Ernest Bradlee Watson of Dartmouth. Stagecraft is admittedly 
his concern in considering a period in the history of the English 
drama notoriously deficient in literary excellence. Professor Watson, 
with commendable industry, has delved among forgotten playbills, 
pamphlets, and newspapers, and sorted out a mass of evidence to 
show conclusively how the stagecraft of the time must be held 
responsible for its dramatic mediocrity, and how that stagecraft in 
turn was shaped by factors social, economic, political—indeed, any- 
thing but literary. , 

The effect of the Theatrical Monopoly, enforced by the Licensing 
Act of 1737 and continuing until 1843, proved destructive to the 
English drama. By that Act only two theatres—Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden—were privileged to present spoken plays. These 
‘major’ theatres were always ready to prosecute the ‘minors’ for 
any infraction of privileges. Thus, in 1787, they charged with 
vagrancy a manager who had put on As You Like It at the Royalty 
Theatre and forced him to substitute dumb show, dancing, and 
burlettas. As late as 1832, Othello was acted as a burletta, with 
chords struck at intervals on a piano. When the pernicious Mon- 
opoly was abolished in 1843, so low had the drama sunk that it 
did not fully recover for twenty years. 

But the Monopoly was only one among many factors that ham- 
pered playwrights and managers. Before 1860 no theatre except 
the Haymarket achieved continuous prosperity. “Certainly at no 
time in England, and perhaps never elsewhere in the world, did 
the drama face such long-continued financial calamity,” says Pro- 
fessor Watson. Audiences rioted when John Philip Kemble sought 
to advance his prices but sixpence. Yet managers were forced to 
present expensive triple bills, to pay large salaries to their stars, 
to provide costly spectacles, to distribute broadcast complimentary 
tickets, to allow half-price to late-comers, to spend much money 
in litigation for and against the Monopoly, and to contend with 
the neglect and contempt of the upper classes and the active oppo- 
sition of the clergy. 

Esthetically, good drama was throttled by the very conditions 
of performance. The Monopoly houses were unduly enlarged to 
accommodate a rabble eager only for melodrama and entertain- 
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ment of the broadest and most obvious appeal. Audiences were 
uproarious, hissing the playwright and the actors, vociferous in 
denouncing any costume they did not like. The lights in the 
auditorium were never lowered, and the glare from chandeliers 
was as fatiguing as the hard seats. Since half of all the play- 
houses and nine of the most important thirteen were close to 
Charing Cross, and since transportation was difficult, those who 
attended were principally drawn from a very restricted area and 
body of citizens. Moreover, except for one royal visit a year to 
the Patent Houses, theatrical performances were ignored by the 
upper classes, the opera alone, as given at the King’s Theatre, 
absorbing the attention of the wealthy. 

By 1870, however, these deplorable conditions had all been 
changed. The theatres had become free and self-supporting. The 
stage, with apron reduced, was well lighted by gas, with ‘ floats * 
sunk beneath the floor. The auditorium was equipped with carpets 
and upholstered seats and stalls. Triple bills had been cut down 
to double or single, with a consequent shortening of what was 
before a heterogeneous and physically exhausting performance. 
The audience had been transformed from an unruly mob to a 
company of well-bred and intelligent persons prepared to enjoy a 
quieter and more discriminating style of performance. 

Professor Watson follows each step in this happy transforma- 
tion, tracing the efforts at reform by Vestris, Mathews, the Ban- 
crofts, and Robinson in the ‘minor’ houses, and the attempts of 
Macready at the ‘majors’ to revive poetic drama. He indicates 
how Sadler’s Wells, once devoted to tank melodramas owing to its 
liberal supply of water, became the home of Shakespearean tragedy ; 
and how melodrama itself, introduced from France in 1802, grew 
more refined and shared in the drift toward realism fortified by 
French comedy. He pays particular tribute to Queen Victoria as 
the first sovereign since Elizabeth to foster dramatic art. 

Not the least service of Professor Watson is his placing of 
Robertson in right relation to tendencies already at work. Robert- 
son, he shows, has been overpraised by Clement Scott for revo- 
lutionizing the drama. “ Very clearly his work was not indepen- 
dent of the stream of life on the stage. The new French tributary 
to that stream supplied his dramaturgy; and the new English one, 
his method of characterization.” Even in the matter of stagecraft, 
Robertson and his able assistants merely brought to a climax a 
movement set going by others. But they did introduce “a wholly 
new spirit of codperation among managers, actors, and playwrights, 
dominated by a devotion, not to self-interest, not to personal 
gratification, but to popular art.” 

In its lack of clear and simple exposition lies the only fault to 
be found with Professor Watson’s treatment of a subject little 
understood. He might have told his story far more directly. It 
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is somewhat confused in chronology, cumbrous, and repetitious, 
and the mass of detail at times threatens to obscure the main out- 
lines. But the book will repay any extra effort required to read 
and digest it. No one who would comprehend the connection 
between drama and stagecraft, or stagecraft and the social life 
of the moment, can afford to neglect this valuable study. 


Frank W. CHANDLER. 
University of Cincinnati. 





Annals of the New York Stage. By Grorce C. D. Opety. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 2 vols. (Vol. 1, to 1798; 
Vol. 11, 1798-1821.) $17.50. 


The period covered by Professor Odell in the first two volumes 
of his history of the New York stage is that of the early years of the 
theatre in this country. He begins with the first, and somewhat 
mythical, accounts of dramatic representations in the colonies and 
concludes the second volume at the year 1821, the year of the open- 
ing of the second Park Theatre, which replaced the old theatre 
destroyed by fire. The publishers promise a continuation of the 
Annals in subsequent volumes to the year 1910. In the present 
volumes everything of a theatrical nature, everything that might 
be called a show, is taken into consideration: pleasure gardens, 
circuses, concerts, and so on, as well as regular dramatic presenta- 
tions. From the opening of the John Street Theatre, the days of 
the Hallams and Douglass, the record is preserved with remarkable 
fullness and shows unmistakable signs of a prodigious amount 
of careful work. Professor Odell has worked through many files 
of old newspapers and has provided the future student with a mass 
of material that will doubtless prove to be of great value. 

The New York stage during the period covered by these volumes 
was, as everybody knows, a faint echo of the London stage of the 
same years. The same stock pieces were put on year after year, and 
Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage reads much like Genest’s 
Account of the English Stage. The story is more or less familiar 
one, but in these volumes is found a vast amount of new informa- 
tion. As the title of the work indicates, the field is limited to 
the city of New York, except in the account of the very early years 
and in incidental references to other cities which are necessary to 
a complete understanding of the situation in New York. The tale 
is dreary almost all the way. The earlier actors and managers 
traveled a rough road, beset by many dangers in the shape of indif- 
ference and, at times, active opposition on the part of their prospec- 
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tive patrons and the city authorities. A success now and then, the 
triumph of some actor more talented than the others or the glitter 
of some happily conceived spectacle, adds occasional zest to the 
telling of an otherwise monotonous review of season after season 
with the constant recurrence of well worn titles and faces. Among 
the latter one might mention the Hallams, Douglass, Hodgkinson, 
Cooper, and Dunlap, the author-manager. To these men we owe 
the establishment of the New York stage. 

Toward the end of the century New York, like London, had its 
Kotzebue fever; and Dunlap did his bit in pandering to the taste 
for German sentimentality. Professor Odell is more concerned 
with the stage than with the plays and he gives more attention to 
the companies and the casts than to the drama of the time, which, 
indeed, he does not attempt to discuss except incidentally. The 
actors are now for the most part forgotten except by the profes- 
sional student of the American stage, but now and then a great 
name appears. George Frederick Cooke came to New York in 
1810; and ten years later Edmund Kean, then at the height of his 
powers, showed Americans what first class acting could be and, 
naturally, made many of them dissatisfied with their own local 
repertory companies. The managers, like their London contem- 
poraries, fell back upon spectacles when stars were not available; 
and this state of affairs led to the inauguration of the “ star system,” 
the development of which is an important part of our stage history 
during the years that followed. It will, doubtless, be considered 
in some detail by Professor Odell in his story of the days of Booth 
and of Augustin Daly. 

A history of the New York stage might serve two purposes. It 
might provide an interesting account of theatrical activities in the 
stage capital of the country for the entertainment of the stage 
struck, or it might present a detailed record of events for the use of 
the serious student of the American theatre. Professor Odell’s 
monumental work does neither. It is too full of dry facts to be 
readable from the point of view of the amateur; and, because it 
scorns the usual and useful, if somewhat cumbersome, paraphernalia 
of serious scholarship, it is not satisfactory to the student who 
might find use for it in his investigations. The author of Annals 
of the New York Stage has spent years collecting information of a 
valuable character. With infinite pains he has searched through 
old newspapers and playbills and accumulated data innumerable. 
The labor has been immense; the work is prodigious. But one is 
unable to see the wood for the trees. It is indeed to be regretted 
that the method of presentation has probably deprived the work 
of a good portion of its value. The style, too, is diffuse and col- 
loquial without the charm of pleasant informality. The author 
frequently announces that he is bored with his task (what does 
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he expect of his reader?); and his frequent, facetious addresses 
to the reader are irritating. 

The story of the struggles of the early actors and managers 
against various handicaps should be made an interesting chapter 
in the history of our national development. It could be so made 
without sacrifice of scholarship or accuracy. If the chronicler had 
been content to follow the general practice of scholars and make 
use of footnotes and appendices, he would have removed many 
obstructions from his text and provided on the whole a more useful 
as well as a more readable document. As it is, he gives the im- 
pression that he is concerned more with who played what part, 
down to the obscurest of unknown actors, than with anything else. 
I do not mean to detract from the praise due him for providing 
the student profusely with excellent lists of casts; but surely they 
might have been tabulated at the conclusion of each volume, where 
they would have been available, and not distributed throughout the 
text where they are not readily found at a glance and where they 
seriously interfere with the trend of the reader’s thought and serve 
no useful purpose whatever. 

As examples of book-making the two volumes are excellent. 
They are a joy to look at. The type is clear and pleasing; the 
illustrations are abundant and excellently reproduced (many of 
them are from rare prints and engravings in Professor Odell’s 
own collection). The Columbia University Press deserves praise 
for performing so well a difficult task. 

DoucaLp MacMILLan. 

The University of North Carolina. 





Beitrage zur Untersuchung der literarischen und stofflichen Quellen 
von Immermann’s “ Miinchhausen.” Von NorBert GO6KE. 
Miinster i. W: Druck von Ferdinand Theissing, 1924. 215 
Seiten. 


In the associated fields of literature and philology there are two 
distinct classes of “research”: the contributory, and the repetitive. 
This dissertation, written by an enthusiastic native of the region 
concerned, belongs on every count to the first class: it is a contri- 
bution. 

The facts are these: Immermann has been more widely discussed 
than any other writer in German literature in proportion to the 
quite small amount of his work that has survived his death (1840). 
The reason for this is not wholly to the credit of Germanic scholar- 
ship. Doctors in spe need themes for dissertations ; Oberlehrer find 
it judicious to write on safe topics by way of filling out the first 
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part of their annual Schulprogramme; German publishers are 
quite generous, in the matter of complete editions,* and always eager 
to combat competition ; and seasoned professors can rarely be found 
unwilling to bring out something on a man of Immermann’s type. 

What is unique about Immermann as a writer that he should 
attract all of this critical attention? In the first place, he lived 
within his own present, and poetized his own age, regardless of the 
subjects he treated, more than any other German writer. About to 
launch out on the creation of his Tristan and Isolde, which was 
left a fragment at the time of his death, he wrote: ? 


Horch auf! Hért zu! Hin neues Lied! 
Von alter Lust ein heisses Lied! 

Gottfried von Strassburg hat’s gesungen; 
Ich sing’ es nach in meiner Zumgen. 


And in his prose works he stated that he wished to write “such a 
Tristan as Gottfried would write were he living to-day.” 

Moreover, he interlarded his fiction, verse as well as prose, more 
heavily with tempting literary, political, historical, sociological and 
personal allusions than any other writer in German literature. 
Others have, of course, done this, but the outstanding cases are 
Goethe’s references to Shakespeare in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, 
to Homer and others in Werther, Schiller’s to Johannes Miiller in 
Wilhelm Teil, and Grillparzer’s to Katharina Frohlich in Ottokars 
Glick und Ende. But with Immermann this was one of the com- 
monest of practices. In his sociocultural novel entitled Die Epi- 
gonen (1835) he refers to by name, discusses, makes, virtual 
characters of no fewer than sixty-one prominent writers, living 
and dead.’ 

These two facts, more than his genius, have moved so many 
men to write about him. And the individual who really started 
this massive Immermann literature from the point of view of 
Miinchhausen, which has been the most fruitful theme, was that 
industrious publicist, poet and translator Adolf Strodtmann 
(1829-1879). Three years after Strodtmann’s death, in 1882, 


1There are at present five “ standard” editions of Immermann’s works: 
Hempel, 20 volumes in 8, edited by Boxberger; Deutsche National-Literatur, 
8 volumes in 4, edited by Max Koch; Cotta, 6 volumes, edited by Franz 
Muncker; Bibliographisches Institut, 5 volumes, edited by Harry Maync; 
Bong, 6 volumes in 3, edited by Werner Deetjen. Each of these editions 
contains an elaborate life, separate introductions to the various works, and 
all the aids and devices known to modern scholarship in the way of notes, 
Lesarten, facsimiles and photographs. 

* Of. Werke, Hempel edition, vol. xm, lines 121-124. 

*This phase of Immermann has been discussed quite at length in the 
writer’s Karl Lebrecht Immermann: A Study im German Romanticism, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1911. 
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his edition of Miinchhausen appeared in Berlin. Strodtmann 
made an attempt to locate the places referred to in the novel, and 
to identify the personages, with especial reference to the Hofschulze, 
the Sammler, the Kiister, Oswald and Lisbeth. He was so suc- 
cessful in some of his findings that his followers have been disin- 
clined to query any of them. Dr. Godke, however, has gone into the 
entire problem with such enviable diligence and intelligence that 
we can at last regard the subject as a closed issue. And it was 
worth doing, for Will Vesper was entirely correct when he wrote: * 
Minchhausen ist ohne Zweifel der bedeutendste komische Roman 
unserer Litteratur. 

Géke divides his treatise into what might be termed the “ lie” 
part, dealing with that incorrigible charlatan Miinchhausen, and the 
“truth” part dealing with the Hofschulze, sturdiest of all West- 
phalian farmers. As to the first, it has long been known that 
Immermann was indebted to Fiirst von Piickler-Muskau’s Tutti 
Frutti.® The surface similarity of the two works is obvious even 
without investigation. Due, however, it would seem at least, for a 
reason must be found, to the huge mass of stodgy material that had 
to be gone through, no one has ever laid the two works down before 
him and compared them, character for character, action for action, 
theme for theme, by way of determining the extent to which Immer- 
mann followed his model. Goke has done this and has found the 
complete Urkeim of Miinchhausen embedded in that section of 
Piickler’s work known as Flucht ins Gebiirge.® He has been so 
successful in truth that it requires no small amount of regional 
pride to say with him, regarding Immermann, und trotzdem beugen 
wir uns vor seinem Genius. 

This part of this able investigation could have been done in a 
library; nor is Goke the first to have underteken it. Franz Sin- 
tenis * essayed the same task, with mediocre success, in 1875. Nor 
did it require strictly original research to determine the extent to 
which Immermann leaned on Justus Méser,* Kindlinger,® Paul 


“Cf. Miinchhausen: eine Geschichte in Arabesken. Herausgegeben von 
Will Vesper. Miinchen: Martin Mérikes Verlag, 1913. Page 4. 

5 The complete title is: Tutti Frutti. Aus den Papieren des Verstor- 
benen. The work appeared at Stuttgart in 1834, in five volumes. 

*Of. Pages 13-270 of vol. 11 of the complete work. rel 

7 Of. Ueber Immermanns “ Miinchhausen” und Goethe und Fiirst Piickler- 
Muskau. Von Franz Sintenis. Dorpat. 1875. 

® Of. Patriotische Phantasien. Gdke attributes not a little of the general 
spirit of Immermann’s leading characters, with especial reference to the 
fondness of the Hofschulze for traditions and fixed usages, to Méser’s 
writings. 

° Of. Miinsterische Beitrige zur Geschichte Deutschlands, hauptsichlich 
Westfalens, 1787-1793. Géke makes a very strong case for Kindlinger, 
whose work Immermann knew and from which he had taken notes. His 
dissertation is in very bad form here, however, for, as is so frequently 
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Wigand,’® Geck,“ J. F. L. Sybel,?* L. F. von Schmitz and Freilig- 
rath. It merely required time to go through their relevant works, 
and patience to sift the wheat from the chaff now that it has all 
been thrashed out by the legions of Immermann students, including 
the last and most lengthy, Harry Maync.** 

As to the part played by von Schmitz—Goke has gone into that 
in definite detail. We may pass over his argument with the sole 
remark that he has depicted, for the first time, the life and works 
of this remarkable character. Nor need we dwell long on Freilig- 
rath other than to raise a question: Would it be safe or critical to 
ask whether Freiligrath was capable of disingenuousness? That 
he was a friend, or at least an acquaintance, of _Immermann has 
long been well established. But Goke surprises us somewhat by the 
observation that hardly had Immermann died, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly—Freiligrath survived him by thirty-six years—when 
Freiligrath came forward with the assertion that he himself was 
the original of the Jager in Miinchhausen. 

Thus far the problem has been largely literary. When we go 
over to the “truth” part of Miinchhausen we enter a vastly more 
important field, for this part deals with what is known, rather 
unfortunately, as Der Oberhof, of which Richard M. Meyer said 
rightly: ** Es ist nicht die erste Dorfgeschichte, aber das erste 
realistische Landschaftsbild grossen Stils in Deutschland. The 
problem was simple, though it has been made quite complicated by 


students of literary history who somehow or other were unwilling 
to study the problem on the grounds. Immermann pictured a farm 


the German custom, Kindlinger is referred to at great length, as though 
even the specialized reader knew something about him. Not even his 
baptismal name is given. It is an annoyance that one meets often in 
German treatises. Nikolaus [Venantius] Kindlinger was born in 1749, 
died in 1819, and is regarded as the father of historical investigation in 
the Miinster field. 

1° Of. Das Fehmgericht Westphalens, u. s. w. Von Paul Wigand. Hamm: 
1825. According to Géke, this work was hochbedeutsam fiir Immermann 
in his description of the Fehmgericht, the Ku Klux Klan of that time, 
and the sword of Charlemagne. 

11 Of. Topographisch-historisch-statistische Beschreibung der Stadt Soest. 
Von Arnold Geck. Soest: 1825. Gike feels that the work had but very 
little influence on Immermann, though he had studied it and possibly 
derived from it his conception of the Richter in Miinchhausen, though 
it is well to bear in mind that Immermann himself was a Judge. 

12.4 preacher who also wrote (1793), father of Immermann’s friend of 
like name, and grand-father of Heinrich von Sybel the historian. Gike 
feels that Immermann may have derived some suggestions for his Prediger 
from him and his activity. 

13 Mayne devotes no fewer than seventy pages of his Immermann (1920: 
627 pages) to Miinchhausen. The Piickler-Muskau theme is treated but 
briefly. 

” Of. Die deutsche Literatur des newnzeehnten Jahrhunderts, 3rd. ed. 
page 128. 
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and life on that farm in Westphalia, in the environs of Soest. The 
thing then is simple: the farm buildings of that part of Germany 
have changed very little in the last ninety years and the landscape 
has changed not at all. Géke took Immermann’s Oberhof in his 
hands and studied the lay of the land. He concludes: Eimen 
bestimmten Hof in der vom Dichter ungefahr bezeichneten Gegend 
vom Standpunkte der Heimat, des Bodens aus anzugeben, tst uns 
nicht gelungen. It is as important a piece of work as was done 
recently at Harvard with regard to the death of Christopher 
Marlowe. 

He then furnishes every evidence available to substantiate the 
claims of the Heinrich Ewald Hof at Meckingsen as the model of 
the Hof and Heinrich Ewald himself as the original of Der Hof- 
schulze. The identification of the other characters is undertaken 
with equal thoroughness and the conclusions reached are framed in 
equally cautious language. Gdke is certain in only one case: that 
of Joseph Beyer and the Hauptmann. He feels that Beyer was 
the original, though even here he appends a note in which he says 
that it is highly probable that Immermann, who visited the region 
as a young soldier in the War of Liberation, and then again in 
1831, knew Captain von Seydewitz, the one who is usually regarded 
as the original of the Hauptmann, personally. 

In so far as the identification of characters and places is a valua- 
ble part of literary study, this is a valuable study. Nothing in it 
is taken for granted ; no predecessor is looked upon as an authority ; 
great bundles of church, army, and family archives were opened for 
the first time and read; and the landscape itself was looked over as 
carefully as if it were to be surveyed incident to a transfer of title. 

In 1871, F. Holtze published at Berlin a Schulprogramm of ap- 
proximately 1,600 words entitled Padagogisches aus Immermann. 
This pamphlet is not included in any of the many Immermann 
bibliographies ; it is not even listed in Goedeke.’® This is one re- 
markable feature of it. The other is the correctness of the estimate 
given in it of Immermann as a man. Holtze ** wrote: 


Der Grundzug I’scher Individualitét und Dichtung ist der Trieb zur 
Wahrheit. Es ist ausser Goethe wohl kein anderer deutscher Dichter, der 
mit solechem Ernste ihr nachginge, mit so grossem Eifer sie predigte, ihren 
Segen mit solcher Freudigkeit verktindigte. . . . Das Eigenthtimliche 
solcher Wahrheitsliebe ist aber, dass der Begriff der Liige . .. bei ihm 
zugleich alles Einseitige und Extreme umfasst. Die Vereinigung des 
Verstandes mit der Phantasie, des Intellectuellen mit dem Moralischen, 
ist der innerste Kern seines Wesens . . . Er erblickt die Liige vor Allem 
in dem Abgehen von der Natur. 





18 Cf. Goedekes Grundriss. Bd. vrt., S. 592-621. 
1° Of. Paidagogisches aus Immermann. Von F. Holtze. Berlin: Druck 
von J. Petsch, 1871, S. 50. 
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Truer words have never been spoken with regard to Karl Immer- 
mann, though he was anything in the world but a J. J. Rousseau. 
He loathed falseness in all its forms and tried to run it down, in 
his fiction, but largely with the aid of other peoples’ critical and 
creative works. He never achieved success until he decided to dis- 
card his Hilfsmittel and go out in the open. This explains his 
Miinchhausen * as a whole, the success of Der Oberhof,* and his 
well-nigh unique type of immortality. 

ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD. 

West Virginia University . 





L’Abbé d’Aubignac, la Pratique du Théatre, nouvelle édition avee 
des corrections et des additions inédites de Vauteur, une pré- 
face et des notes. Par PrrrrE Martino. Algiers, Carbonnel ; 
Paris, Champion, 1927. xxx + 440 pp. 


If Euripides could have read Aristotle, or Plautus Castelvetro, 
they might have found some justification for their general manner 
of writing, but few answers to the questions they would have been 
most likely to put. This reproach cannot be addressed to d’Au- 
bignac, who was the first critic of the stage to accompany his 
generalizations with abundant comments upon details and a wealth 
of illustrations, drawn from contemporary as well as ancient pro- 
ductions. Narrow and unimaginative he often seems, but he knew 
the plays of his day better than he knew his breviary and his 
observations are of great value to the student of the French stage. 
It is, therefore, an important service that M. Martino has rendered 
in making the Pratique du thédtre more accessible to the public. 
The edition of 1657 is found in few libraries; that of 1715 neither 


17 The first edition of Miinchhausen, in the possession of the writer, 
appeared in four volumes. The pages are as white, unfaded and clean 
to-day as they were in 1838 when the first volume appeared, or 1839 when 
the last three appeared. The work was published by J. E. Schaub, 
Diisseldorf. 

18 The writer has been attempting for years to make a complete collec- 
tion of the many different editions of Der Oberhof. A study might well be 
made of the evolution of interest in Oberhof, if for no other reason because 
nothing like it can be referred to in the case of any other German writer. 
German editors are not all agreed' as to what constitutes the “‘ Oberhof ” 
sections of Miinchhausen. Wilhelm Wagner’s edition consists of 83 pages; 
Hanns Holzschuher’s edition consists of 377 pages. Immermann himself 
would be surprised and disturbed at the existence of any of them. And 
now come two Swedish translations: Karl Immermann: Fogdegaarden. 
Oversatt frdm Tyskan av Ragnar Hallqvist, Ahlen & Aakerlund, Stock- 
holm, 318 pages, 1925; and Karl Immermann: Gammelgaarden, Over-. 
= av Axel Ringstrém, Norstedt & Séner, Stockholm, 455 pages, 

5. 
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reproduces the original accurately nor includes the notes added by 
the Abbé to a copy of it which he was preparing for a second 
printing. M. M. has given us these notes, including a whole chap- 
ter: with a reference to Moliére, and has pointed out the cases in 
which d’A., moved to wrath against Corneille, struck out the com- 
pliments he had paid kim in the first edition. He has also sketched, 
in a necessarily superficial preface, the history of the French stage 
before the Pratique was written and has elucidated in his notes 
most of d’A.’s references to French plays. 

It might have been well to comment also upon the classical refer- 
ences and to point out to what extert the critic’s ideas were found 
in the works of his predecessors. Had he done so, M. would hardly 
have written that the Pratique is “de pur style Louis XIII” and 
has no connection with the tragedy of Racine (p. xiii), for d’A.’s 
conception of the unities is much closer to the practice of Racine 
than it is to that of the generation that preceded his and there are 
other respects in which he is nearer to Racine than to Corneille.* 
The dates of publication of a few plays (p. 399, 401, 403) should be 
corrected as follows: Alcionée, 1640; Bradamante, 163%; Mort de 
Bradamante, 1624; Trompeur punt, 1633; Fréres rivauz, 1637. He 
has himself corrected (p. xiv) the date assigned to Virginie on p. 
419. M. Fransen * has proved that Bellerose was a member of the 
troupe he afterwards led as early as 1622, not 1628 (p. 401), and 
that Vautrel, whose name M. M. writes Veautray or Vautret, had 
retired from the stage before 1620 (p. 418). The troupe to which 
they both belonged was known as the Comédiens du Roy long before 
1639 (p. ix). Fourteen authors are referred to (p. ix) as if they 
began to write in 1630, but at that time one of them was dead 
and at least six had already produced a play. Two, moreover, did 
not begin to write till several years later. Actors not infrequently 
remained within the compartments of the stage while playing their 
parts (p. vi). One cannot attribute to d’A. the invention of the 
tragedy in prose, for La Serre had employed it as early as 1630 
(p. xxiii). D’A.’s Pucelle d'Orléans was rewritten in verse by 
Benserade or, not and (p. xxiii), La Mesnardiére. 

M. M. makes out (pp. xiv, xv) an important list of the French 
plays to which d’A. refers, but it is not altogether satisfactory. 
When the critic mentions “ cette Histoire des trois Freres et des 
trois Sceurs, dont les amours sont decrites dans l’Astrée” (p. 290), 
M. notes (p. 400) that Rayssiguier had written a tragi-comedy on 
that subject in 1633, but he fails to observe that d’A. must have 
been thinking of this play rather than of the story as told in the 
Astrée, for in that novel the six brothers of three women are repre- 


Cf. R. Bray, la Formation de la doctrine classique en France, Paris, 
Hachette, 1927, pp. 212, 285. 
* Les Comédiens francais en Hollande, Paris, Champion, 1925, pp. 49, 60. 
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sented, while Rayssiguier has only three. When d’A. refers to a 
modern author who had made the mistake 


de faire paroistre des gens sur un bastion, agissans et parlans avec leurs 
ennemis qui estoient au pied, et en suitte d’avoir fait prendre la place par 
ce méme bastion, qu’on ne vit ny attaqué ny deffendu (p. 104), 


M. concludes (p. 401) that he is speaking of Auvray’s Dorinde, 
but this cannot be the case, for in Dorinde the city is not captured 
and the audience does see the bastion both attacked and defended.” 
The reference is probably to a better known play, ’Amour tyran- 
nique of Scudéry, in which a conversation between persons on the 
wall and the besiegers at its foot is followed by the beginning of 
an assault. The actual fighting takes place behind the scenes and 
we learn in the second act that the town has been taken. As d’A. 
refers four times to the simultaneous representation on the stage 
of France and Denmark, or to action that passes from one of these 
countries to the other (pp. 31, 99, 101, 209), he seems to have 
had in mind a definite play. M. suggests (p. 403) Scudéry’s 
Trompeur puni and Beys’s Fréres rivaux, but the latter play can- 
not have been meant, for the scene of it is laid in Denmark only. 
As for the former, the sea is represented and the action passes to 
Denmark from another country, but this other country is not 
France, but England. It is possible that d’A. may have forgotten 
the latter fact and. that he had Scudéry’s play in mind, but the 
identification is not certain. Finally M. fails to mention Rotrou’s 
Captifs, to which d’A. refers (p. 339). I conclude from these facts 
that Dorinde and the Fréres rwaur should be removed from the 
list, the Captifs added to it, le Trompeur punt retained, but accom- 
panied by a question mark, and that it should be indicated that 
d’A. also probably refers to l’Amour tyrannique and Rayssiguier’s 
Palinice. 

The need for these changes does not prevent the book, as it 
stands, from furnishing much valuable information to all students 
of the drama. 

H. CarRINGTON LANCASTER. 





The History of John Bull. For the first time faithfully re-issued 
from the original pamplets, 1712, together with an investiga- 
tion into its composition, publication and authorship. By 
Dr. H. Tzer1nx. Amsterdam, 1925; H. J. Paris. 


This is a useful scholarly edition. The text is well-edited and 
the introduction of distinct value. Dr. Teerink undertakes to prove 


* Marsilly, moreover, is in Forez, not “sur le Rhéne,” though that river 
and a tower at Lyons are also represented in Dorinde. 
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that “no other person than Swift could have written the work, 
and that it would be absurd to persist in calling Arbuthnot the 
author.” For this revolutionary thesis he advances a good deal of 
evidence, none of which is entirely conclusive, much of which is 
flimsy ; but he succeeds in creating a strong supposition that Swift 
wrote a considerable part of John Bull, if not the whole. 

The customary attribution of John Bull to Arbuthnot rests chiefly 
upon Swift’s positive assertions in the Journal to Stella: “It 
was a Scotch gentleman, a friend of mine, that writ it;” and, 
later, “ Dr. Arbuthnot, the author of John Bull.” Till now, schol- 
ars have generally accepted these phrases at face-value, because, 
although Swift often playfully mystified Stella as to his author- 
ship of political pamphlets, he seldom if ever told her a direct 
lie. But quite possibly he did not expect to deceive her by the 
phrases quoted. A previous entry in the journal seems a deliberate 
warning: “I went to Ld. Masham’s tonight and Lady Masham 
made me read to her a pretty 2 penny pamphlet, called the St. 
Alban’s Ghost. I thought I had writ it myself; so did they; but 
I did not.” What else can this be except a veiled intimation that 
he was indeed the author of St. Alban’s Ghost? From such a hint, 
could not Stella be trusted to guess the truth, in spite of a negative 
intended to deceive hostile swies in the post-office? The negatives 
in regard to John Bull may well be similar. We may certainly 
conjecture that the Tory ministers wanted Arbuthnot, rather than 
Swift, to bear the blame of John Bull, and that they took all neces- 
sary measures to make a false ascription permanently credible. 

The internal evidence adduced by Dr. Teerink is too long to 
summarize here. Separately, the items are of little weight; collec- 
tively, they are quite impressive. In plan, purpose, and style, John 
Bull obviously resembles the known work of Swift: the political 
views, the arguments, and the allegory are much in his vein. Yet 
we may doubt whether this resemblance extends as far as Dr. Tee- 
rink believes. Especially in humorous characterization, John Bull 
differs enough from Gulliver and The Tale of the Tub to suggest 
that another satirist (and a very able one) was at least part-author, 
not only of casual ideas, but of the manuscript. If we could be 
sure that Arbuthnot composed, verbally, many passages in the 
Memoirs of Scriblerus, I should conclude that he did so in John 
Bull. Unhappily, however, we cannot be certain that Arbuthnot 
wrote Scriblerus or anything else generally published under his 
name, except a few letters and treatises wherein the style offers no 
criterion for judging his imputed literary powers. 


H. M. Darean. 
Dartmouth College. 
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Honoré d’'Urfé, l’Astrée, nouvelle édition publiée sous les auspices 
de la “ Diana.” Par H. Vacanay, préface de L. MERCIER. 
Lyons, Masson, 1925-1927. xxviii + 492 + 570 + 714 pp. 


Du Nouveau sur ’Astrée. Par Maurice Macenpiz. Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1927. 463 pp. 


An intimate knowledge of the Astrée is not likely to become 
again, as it was in the seventeenth century, a necessary part of a 
gentleman’s equipment, but scholars who refuse to acquire more 
than a superficial acquaintance with it can no longer give the 
excuse that it is difficult to examine the text and that no sub- 
stantial study of it exists. Of the dozen books and articles devoted 
to d’Urfé’s novel in the last twenty years the most important, not 
excepting the Vie et wuvres d’Honoré d’'Urfé by O. C. Reure, are M. 
Vaganay’s publication of the Astrée and M. Magendie’s extensive 
and erudite discussion of it. The first of these will, when com- 
pleted, make the novel readily accessible. Three of the five parts 
have already appeared in three handsome volumes, printed clearly 
on excellent paper and ornamented with reproductions of the 
original engravings. Unfortunately it is not a variorum edition 
and is not accompanied by any bibliographical discussion or expla- 
nation of why he ignores the original edition of Part I, yet seems 
to reproduce that of Part II.t It is to be hoped that the lacking 
information will be supplied when the remaining parts of the 
novel are published. 

M. Magendie’s work is important for the following reasons: he 
gives a more satisfactory bibliographical account of the Astrée, 
including the parts added by Baro and Gaubertin than had hitherto 
been attempted; he shows how little foundation there is for the 
identification of the characters with the author, his wife, and other 
persons ; he studies in greater detail than anyone else the historical 
and literary sources of the book, the extent to which it reflects the 
thought and manners of the times, and its influence on the litera- 
ture and the society of the years that followed its publication. 
The books that exerted the largest influence upon it are, perhaps, 
the Diana of Montemayor, the Bergeries de Juliette of Nicolas de 
Montreux, and Fauchet’s Antiquitez gauloises, but many others are 
mentioned by M. M., including Cervantes’s Galatea and Sidney’s 
Arcadia, Vergil, Ovid, late Greek novelists and Italian dramatists, 
Jean Lemaire, Noél Talepied, etc., though he does not claim to 
have exhausted the possibilities. Excellent chapters are concerned 


*To judge by the reprint of the frontispiece. Magendie, op. cit., pp. 29- 
42, shows the importance of the variants found in the edition of Part I 
that appeared in 1607. The text of Part I published by Vaganay in the 
Bibliotheca Romanica is not identical with that given in his new edition. 
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with the author’s ideas and the relation of his book to its milieu. 
The chapter devoted to its literary influence is less satisfactory. 
M. M. points out some interesting resemblances to later classical 
authors, but he makes no attempt to be complete. In discussing, 
for instance, the plays that derived their plots from the Astrée, 
he merely selects a few of those listed by the abbé Reure, makes a 
few corrections to his predecessor’s statements, a few observations 
that are open to criticism.? Why he takes these plays rather than 
others and makes no effort to add other plays to Reure’s list he 
does not tell us. 

A more serious fault lies in his failure to examine certain recent 
works on the Astrée. Even though he might not have found much 
information in the dissertations of Dr. Fischer and Sister Mary 
McMahon, he should have referred to them, as well as to the article 
of E. Droz in R. H. L., xxviit (1921). It was still more important 
to have read M. Bochet’s l’Astrée, ses origines, sonimportance dans 
la formation de la littérature classique, a Geneva dissertation, 
published in 1923 and mentioned in the preface to Vaganay’s 
edition of the Astrée, which M. has seen. It is true that M.’s book 
is far superior to that of Bochet, but the two have a good deal in 
common and a few sources are indicated by the latter that M. 
had overlooked. If M. had read these publications, his own book 
would have profited, even though its title might have seemed less 
justified. He would still have had reason to feel he was making 
an ample contribution to the subject. 


H. CAarrRINGton LANCASTER. 





Shakespeare Studies... By Etmer Epear Stott. The Macmillan 
Company, New York: 1927. 


This is a vigorous and stimulating book made up of eight studies, 
two of which are new, the other six, as the writer says, “ recast 
and enlarged.” The writer’s wide acquaintance with the literature 
of the ancients and moderns enables him to compare and contrast 
Shakespeare in many cases with entertaining and sometimes with 
enlightening results. Perhaps its chief virtue is that it puts the 


*He declares (p. 441) that “rien ne fait prévoir” the king’s change of 
heart at the end of Chryséide, although I have pointed out in my edition 
of the play (p. 25) that such preparation is made. He entirely fails to 
appreciate the importance and the interest of Mareschal’s Hylas. On p. 257 
he attributes the Chaste Bergére to Raphaél du Petitval, who was its 
publisher, not its author. 

* Reviewed favorably, T. L. S. Sept. 1, 1927, p. 589; Beiblatt Zur Anglia, 
Oct. 1927, pp. 1ff. 
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old time type of Shakespearean to his plunges, forcing him to 
justify his body of traditionally received opinion as to Shake- 
speare’s qualities of greatness. 

The book is weakened by Professor Stoll’s eternal belligerency. 
The writer hurls a bomb at pretty much everything on the Shake- 
spearean horizon. As one reads it, he recalls someone’s impression 
of the main character in a “ peppy ” American novel of the great 
west, “a hero who vaulted on his horse and rode violently off 
in every direction.” As he turns the pages the uninformed reader 
gets the impression from the writer’s manner of expression that 
this sort of criticism is new, that all this lambasting of idols, has 
never gone on before. One must remember, however, that this 
practice is coming now to be rather the conventional short cut to 
literary fame among historians, novelists, and critics. And particu- 
larly as regards Shakespeare, if one is not already aware of the 
fact, he may find in one of Karl Young’s? valuable studies that 4 
sizable body of scholars has handled Shakespeare without gloves 
before now—Rymer, Dryden, Rowe, Gildon, Pope, Hammer, John- 
son, J. M. Robertson, Robert Bridges. The manner is new, but 
the thing is ancient. 

The writer’s style, throughout apparently designed always to 
startle and surprise, is rather too clever to serve as a medium of 
exchange in literary discussions concerned with the ascertainment 
of literary truths. It leads the writer time and again into wild 
contradictions. His delight in radical departures from the ordin- 
ary beaten paths of approach to Shakespeare leads him into 
extravagances even more wild. 

Any of the chapters in the book will illustrate the impossible 
extremes to which the writer rushes driven by these two forces— 
love of rhetoric and heroic iconoclasticism. Perhaps his chapter 
on “ Literature and Life” serves best as an illustration. Hitting 
upon the fallacy, half fallacy, prevalent among scholars that the 
literature of an age reflects the actual conditions of that age, 
Professor Stoll “ ransacks the ages. spoils the climes ” for examples 
of literary works which illustrate the fact that literature is not 
a reflection of life, but rather “the reflection of a reflection,” “a 
shadow’s shadow” merely, as Hamlet would say. Rushing away 
from absurd extremes, he falls into others quite as absurd and 
would conclude that literature is seldom, if ever, a reflection of 
contemporary life. “ Even the morality of the marital relations 
as in Othello are stage morals,” says he (p. 72). “ Shakespeare’s 
characters bare their passions, even as they expound their own 
moral qualities quite unnaturally ” (p. 75). And so on in other 


* “Samuel Johnson, on Shakespeare: One Aspect,” Studies by Members 
of the Department of English, Series 3 (University of Wisconsin Studies 
in Lang. and Lit., no. 8), pp. 146 ff. 
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chapters ad infinitum as to the unnaturalness of Shakespeare’s 
character reactions. “ Shakespeare is nature cry the critics still,” 
he cries out derisively (p. 401). “It is idle to accumulate histori- 
cal and psychological lore to justify” the theory that literature 
is life, he says (p. 73), and then accumulates an amazing mass 
of this forbidden lore to prove exactly the opposite. Not once 
does he seem to reckon with the common sense fact that not in 
this age nor in that, but in all ages, there is a percentage, how 
small or how large no man knows, of women who do faint, a 
certain proportion of husbands, fine fellows too, who like Othello, 
are unaccountably jealous without cause, a certain proportion of 
men and women who do “ lay bare their passions ” quite naturally, 
only “ quite unnaturally ” to the oversophisticated reader, and that 
Shakespeare had the horse sense to realize that these make just 
about the most enduring stuff possible for effective and successful 
drama. “Literature and Life” concerns itself too little with 
Shakespeare to be classed as one of the Shakespeare Studies. Its 
fifty-seven pages fail to convince against the brief pronouncement 
of a part only of a sentence of Hamlet that the drama “shows the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure.” 

It is in “ Literature and Life,” also, that Professor Stoll runs 
into other strange contradictions. Brilliantly he ridicules the 
scholar who is always seeking to find Shakespeare himself or other 
actual people in the plays——Shakespeare himself in Prospero or 
King James in Bottom (pp. 78, 85 ff), refers to that impression 
which “we like most men have been given of fairness and serene 
impartiality pervading all the plays” (p. 80), and then hot on 
the trail of some quarry, proceeds himself to find Shakespeare in 
this and that character of the plays when it serves the purpose of 
his argument : 


“Shakespeare is in full accord with Henry V as he casts his fellows 
out of his company and out of his mind to meet their end maybe in the 
brothei or the gallows ” (p. 300). 

“Coriolanus is unfortunate and at fault, but we know that the poet 
is with him. We know that the poet is not with Shylock” (p. 263). 


Nor is one impressed by the logic of statements like the following: 


“ Least of all is there any hero weak of will. Richard II and Edward II 
are only apparent exceptions. Though pitied and censured—they are not 
irresolute, [italics mine] not pusillanimous .or feeble” (p. 104). Of 
Richard II, thirty-four pages following: 


“ 


. . . his resolutions [italics mine] collapse before the task, . . . impo- 
tently reflective” (p. 138). 

“Mercutio dies scolding but jesting still”; (p. 143). 
“No noble or respectable character of his drama dies jesting or laugh- 
ing.” (p. 183). 


All in all, there is a deal of good scholarly material in the book. 
3 
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But while often starting from sound premises the writer often 
arrives finally at most amateurish conclusions, conclusions which 
will make their appeal as time goes on only to the amateur and 
the uninitiated among Shakespeareans. The writer’s unbounded 
faith in the superiority of the modern mind over the Elizabethan 
is his fatal handicap. The cheek flushes, the style glows at each 
mention of it. “They [the Elizabethans] loved it [life] as well 
as we, but not like us, from principle and as a tenet of their faith ” 
(p. 474). “ How shallow and obsequious of us to bow to Shake- 
speare and almost all the choice and master spirits in drama and 
in fiction up to the present age . . . We ourselves know better ” 
(p. 362). With such a bias, no scholar steeped though he may be, 
to the point of super-saturation in the learning of the Elizabethan 
age, can in common sense hope to interpret rightly the greatest 
of the Elizabethans. 
GeorGE CoFFIN TAYLOR. 

The University of North Carolina. 





The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M. D., Collected and Edited by 
Epwarp S. Noyes, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1926. Pp. xviii + 260. 


Few students of mid-eighteenth century English literature but 
have had cause at one time or another to lament the fragmentary 
and often contradictory state of our knowledge concerning the life 
and works of Tobias Smollett. Even the basic information con- 
tained in his letters has not been fully utilized because no sys- 
tematic effort has hitherto been made to collect and edit them. It 
is to prepare the way for an adequate study of Smollett that Pro- 
fessor Noyes, after much inquiry, has assembled all the available 
Smollett letters, placed them chronologically, and appended copious 
notes explaining them. 

Smollett obviously disliked letter writing. Hence, when he 
wrote at all, he was brief and pointed, with no eye for publication. 
Thus, though he corresponded with John Wilkes, Hume, Garrick, 
Richardson, and Dr. Johnson, he seldom got beyond business or 
charity; and his letters, in consequence, throw no revolutionary 
light upon his career. But, as Professor Noyes points out in his 
Introduction (p. xv), they do clarify and establish some impor- 
tant facts concerning his literary activity, his financial straits, his 
health, and his relationship with Wilkes and others. 

Here is a well-organized and usable piece of work, as one can 
readily see by comparing it with Lewis Melville’s Life and Letters 
of Smollett (1926). Mr. Melville alludes to or quotes but 37 of 
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the 60 odd Smollett letters already in print. Owing (in part, at 
least) to the deficiencies in his sources are the many errors and 
omissions in his version of the letters. In letter 12 (herein all 
references to letters by number are to Noyes) Melville gives the 
name of the well-known bookseller, Dodsley, as Dudley. Letter 53, 
to Garrick, he dates 1761 instead of 1762. And his text of letters 
31, 34, 38, and others have important errors and omissions.* 
Professor Noyes, on the other hand, has a total of 74 letters. 
Through a careful tracing of manuscripts, moreover, he has secured 
a dozen letters never before printed,? has made additions to thir- 
teen others, and, in general, has corrected errors which had crept 
into the earlier printings. 

But that Professor Noyes’s text of Smollett’s letters is complete 
or even accurate cannot be maintained. In the first place, he omits 
the important (and the earliest known) letter to Dr. William 
Hunter—that of 23 August, 1757.5 And though he has lately 
printed a Smollett letter discovered after the publication of his 
book, he still makes no mention of this one.* Like Letter 58, it 
indicates that in August, 1757, Smollett was under considerable 
obligation (perhaps financial) to Dr. Hunter,—a fact which 
strengthens Professor Noyes’s suspicion that Letter 56 may have 
been written several years before 1762. 

Following manuscript sources largely inaccessible to the reviewer, 
Professor Noyes is safe from overclose scrutiny of his text; but 
wherever collation has been possible, disturbing inaccuracies prove 
frequent. Checking his and Whitridge’s versions of Letter 44 with 
Garnett and Gosse’s facsimile reprint of the manuscript (which 
both Noyes and Whitridge follow), I discover that, whereas 
Whitridge’s text is correct to the last comma and capital letter, 
Professor Noyes’s has the following errors: “ enfeebled ” for “ an 
invalid ” (line 1) ; a dash and a small “n” instead of a period and 
a capital “n” (line 10) ; a small “m” instead of a capital (begin- 
ning of line 13) ; and an unauthorized comma after “ would ” (last 
line).° And, what is stranger still, he does not even transcribe 
correctly the letter (63) reproauced in facsimile as the frontispiece 
of his own book, having entirely omitted the italicized clause from 


1 Melville, pp. 114, 155, 159, 161, 162. 

2 Although Professor Noyes claims fifteen new letters, he does not make 
allowance for those appearing in Arnold Whitridge’s Tobias Smollett 
(1925). It should be noted that Mr. Whitridge has published all the 
Smollett letters to Wilkes, and that in setting in a clearer light the 
relationship of the two men he has anticipated Noyes. 

*See Melville, p. 160. I can find no other authority for this letter. 
It is not mentioned in the British Medical Journal, 22 Oct., 1904, from 
which Noyes quotes the other letters to Hunter. 

* Modern Language Notes, April, 1927, p. 231. 

* Garnett and Gosse, History of English Literature, m1, p. 324; Arnold 
Whitridge, Tobias Smollett, p. 127; Noyes, p. 62. 
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the following sentence of the second paragraph: “.... but, as 
Lord Hertford may from his peculiar benevolence of disposition, 
take the trouble of writing again to Mr. Neville on this subject, 
and I am unwilling to trouble his Lordship with a third letter, I 
shall take it as a very singular favour,” etc. 

In others of the letters to Wilkes, Professor Noyes and Mr. Whit- 
ridge, both following the manuscripts, differ frequently in punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and even paragraphing.® In Letter 43 Noyes 
transcribes “ Akenside” where Whitridge (p. 126) has “ Ash- 
moule.” Though Whitridge may be in error here (as he certainly 
is in giving Sol Atticum for Sal Atticum, in the same letter), one 
cannot, in the light of Noyes’s inaccurate transcriptions of Letters 
44 and 63, confidently trust his version of Letter 43. One suspects 
other flaws; as, for instance, the omission of “ yet,” where the 
construction clearly demands it and where Melville gives it, in the 
opening line of Letter 19; and the repetition (Monsr. Monsr.) near 
the close of Letter 70.’ 

It is improbable that any of the errors cited herein are suffi- 
ciently misleading to do serious harm; yet they cast a shadow of 
suspicion over the whole of Professor Noyes’s text of the letters, 
and prevent its being used with the confidence which it otherwise 
deserves. 

A. W. SEcorp. 


University of Illinois. 





Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Ein Uberblick. Von Frrep- 
RICH VON DER LEYEN. Miinchen, F. Bruckmann, 1926. M. 5. 


To offer within a small booklet of about 55,000 words a complete 
survey of German literature is no mean task. The author has 
accomplished it most successfully, not only presenting the develop- 
ment of literary forms and ideas as they grow and change within 
fifteen centuries, but at the same time showing them in their rela- 
tions to similar currents in the correlated spiritual realms of 
religion, philosophy, and music and tracing them to their sources 
of energy in the life of Germany’s regiona! peculiarities or to 
outside influence of her respective neighbors. The secret of such 
remarkable condensation lies in the fact that the historiographer 
nowhere stops to give mere biography or static description. Every 
work and its writer are considered only as producers and receivers 
of dynamic forces characteristic of their age and nation and con- 


* Compare their versions of Letters 41 and 54: Noyes, pp. 58, 73; Whit- 
ridge, pp. 125, 129. 
* Melville, p. 238. 
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tributing to the formation of a national literature. A few examples 
may illustrate the success of Professor von der Leyen’s technique: 


Man beachte wohl, gerade die deutsche volkstiimliche und religiése Dich- 
tung: Reineke Fuchs, Till Eulenspiegel, Faust; Sebastian Brant, Seuse 
drangen im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert iiber die Bezirke Deutschlands hinaus 
und befruchteten die Dichtung anderer Linder, das war der héfischen 
Dichtung der Bliitezeit nicht beschieden (p. 56). 

Der Spielmann, in Deutschland verschwunden, kehrte von England 
zuriick und verpflanzte sich auf seinen alten Boden, das Theater. Unter 
dem Einfluss der englischen Komédianten versucht sich Ayrer an weit- 
schichtigen Dramen, er holt seine Themen aus den Volksbiichern und 
versucht sich auch am Singspiel. Aber die Entwicklung des Fastnacht- 
spiels geht mit ihm zu Ende, die Knappheit und der Witz des Hans Sachs 
waren diesem Nachfahr auch nicht gegeben (p. 58). 

Im. 11. Jahrhundert hat eine miichtige geistliche Bewegung, Weltabkehr 
und Welteroberung zugleich, das kirchliche Leben und die deutsche Dich- 
tung erneut. Im Kampfe zwischen Kaiser und Pabst, zwischen Weltlichem 
und Geistlichem blieb die deutsche Dichtung geistlich, eine grosse Einheit 
und ein Abbild der Kultur der Kirche. Das im 11. Jahrhundert Begonnene 
bildete sich bis in das 15. weiter. Im 16. Jahrhundert bemichtige sich 
eine neue geistliche Bewegung unseres Volkes. Sie kam nicht vom Westen 
zu ihm, sie erhob sich aus seinen Tiefen, sie galt weniger der Menschheit 
als dem einzelnen Menschen, und sie brachte nicht Einheit sondern Zer- 
kliiftung und endlich einen furchtbaren Krieg. Aber das Unheil, das sie 
fiir das 16. und 17. Jahrhundert heraufbeschwor, verwandelte sich im 18. 
in unsre grosse Philosophie, in unsre grosse Musik und in unsre grosse 
Dichtung (p. 65). 

Zur Dichtung von 1630-1750 gehért auch eine gewisse Pedanterie und 
eine Freude an sichern Regeln; beides fand an Opitz reichliche Nahrung. 
Man mag nun die Wendung ins Fremde beklagen, die der schlesische 
Kunstrichter herbeifiihrte, bedenkt man aber, dass die Maasse der antiken 
Oden die Maasse Klopstocks und WHélderlins wurden, der fiinffiissige 
Jambus der Vers unseres klassischen Dramas; erinnert man sich der 
antiken Verse Goethes und seiner grossen Nachfahren, so muss man ein- 
riumen, durch Opitz wurde eine neue Bereicherung und Schmeidigung des 
deutschen Verses und der deutschen Form erreicht; fiir unsre Grossen, 
fiir ihre Sprache hat er eine neue Vorraussetzung geschaffen. Allmiihlich 
setzten sich auch die Gesetze und Rechte der deutschen Sprache in der 
neuen Form durch; aus Fremdem und Eigenem entstand wieder ein neues 
Deutsch (p. 67). 

Arzte, Lehrer, Professoren, Diplomaten, Beamte, Ratsherren, Biirger- 
meister, Reisende sind die Verfasser dieser Schriften. Wir preisen die 
gewiss viel grossartigere Phalanx von Dichtern und Schriftstellern, die 
im 18. Jahrhundert England aufbot. Aber wir brauchen den Vergleich 
mit England nicht zu scheuen. Die Deutschen sind Kleinbiirger und 
Weltbiirger zugleich, der Heimat und der ganzen Menschheit zugehirig, 
bescheiden, gediegen, sachlich, begeistert in ihrer Arbeit, zufrieden mit 
ihrer Wirkung auf einen kleinen Kreis. Weil von diesen Werken so 
viel so lange vergessen und unberiihrt blieb, haben sie sich vom ersten 
Glanz und der ersten Frische manches bewahrt, manche Wirkungsmiglich- 
keiten auf manche Geschlechter sind ihnen noch vorbehalten (p. 91). 


No time is lost in fruitless theorizing. Valuations appear care- 
fully weighted, moderate in praise and mindful of the author’s 
epochal dependence and individual striving. Thus the book, in 
the hands of mature students, seems admirably adapted to replace 
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most of our old repetitoria, which so often are mere collections of 
names, titles, and dates. But the scholar will find it no less use- 
ful as the work of a master who looks over his field of knowledge 
from a high point of vantage. 
ERNST FEISE. 
The Johns Hopkins Unwwersity. 





The Monks and the Giants, by John Hookham Frere, edited by 
R. D. WALLER. Publications of the University of Manchester. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926, pp. 139. $3.00. 


Frere’s poem, of which Beppo was a professed imitation and with- 
out which we might not have had Don Juan, has been more talked 
about than read, perhaps because it has been relatively inaccessible. 
This reprint will therefore be welcome, the more so since it was 
made possible by the bequest of a distinguished scholar, Sir 
Adolphus William Ward, to the University of Manchester. In- 
cluded in the volume are three pages—all that survive—of a con- 
tinuation of the work which Frere never published, a number of 
valuable notes, brief bibliographies, and fifty-seven pages of a read- 
able and useful account of “ The Italian serio-comic romance ” and 
of its imitations in nineteenth-century England. Mr. Waller has 
brought together considerable information that is of interest and 
is either new or not easily found. He has established, for example, 
the priority in composition, though not in publication, of The Monks 
and the Giants over W. S. Rose’s Court of Beasts. Yet his work 
should be compared, for the fuller treatment of some points, with 
Kichler’s study of Frere and C. M. Fuess’ excellent Lord Byron as 
a Satirist in Verse. In particular he neglects Casti and attributes 
to Frere’s influence several characteristics of Don Juan that may 
have been derived from the eighteenth-century Italian, one of whose 
volumes Byron had “got almost by heart” before Frere’s poem 
appeared. 

The Monks and the Giants is funny but not funny enough. 
Frequently for a few lines it is worthy of Byron but it is not 
sustained ; it lacks his vividness and rapidity, his power, and the 
fascination of his personality. Then, too, it by no means runs the 
gamut of emotions as Don Juan so astonishingly does; it has none 
of the latter’s sudden shifts from tenderness to humor, from 
sublimity to matter-of-fact realism, from idyllic beauty to satire. 

Although the price in America is too high, it is to be hoped that 
the sales of the book, which should be in every College library and 
which every lover of amusing verse and every student of Byron will 
want to own, will encourage Mr. Waller to give us a reprint of 
Tennant’s Anster Fair. 

Raymonp D. Havens. 





BRIEF MENTION 


The Poetical Works of John Gay. Edited by G. C. Faser (Ox- 
ford Edition of Standard Authors). New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. xlvii-+ 700. $1.50. 
At last a scholarly edition of Gay,—a carefully collated text, full 
bibliographical details, all the verse plays and “ operas,’ one poem 
hitherto unprinted and several that have never been reprinted, 
as well as the doubtful pieces and a discussion of them (including 
reasons for thinking that those found in “Gay’s Chair” were 
forged by their first editor). Although it contains no biography 
and no criticism, few volumes offer so much for the money. 


R. D. H. 





Miss Elizabeth L. Chandler’s Study of the Sources of the Tales 
and Romances written by Nathaniel Hawthorne before 1853 [Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, vi, 4, 1926] gives the earli- 
est possible, latest possible, and probable or certain dates of com- 
position for the novels and tales written during this period in a 
table which is of reference value to students of American literature. 
The “sources” mentioned in the title are merely the note-book 
jottings which later found their way into Hawthorne’s published 


work. 
LEon Howarp. 





The Three Wartons. A Choice of their Verse. Edited with a 
note and a select bibliography by Eric Partriper. London: The 
Scholartis Press, 1927. %sh. 6d. 192 pp. It is one of the 
pleasant ironies of justice that as we emerge from the dominance 
of romanticism, we rescue its pioneers from the neglect to which 
our romantic forebears had abandoned them. The rehabilitation 
of the Wartons, father and sons, may be regarded as complete with 
the publication of this beautiful book, though an aspiring doctor 
may yet make Joseph the subject of a dissertation and an edition 
of Thomas’ Observations on the Faerie Queene is wanted. The 
tastes of scholar and gentleman are admirably met by the pleasant 
introduction and the well-selected bibliography and poems. Only 
the specialist will want more of either and he need not seek far. 
If there be a fault, it is in the use of the somewhat dazzling italic 
type and the omission of a list of the poems included. 


CLARISSA RINAKER. 
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A Chapter in the Early Life of Shakespeare. Polesworth in 
Arden. By ArtHur Gray. Cambridge: University Press, 1926. 
123 pp. A pleasant fiction has been devised by Mr. Gray, Master 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, to rationalize the early life and 
training of William Shakespeare, and thus to meet the objec- 
tions of the anti-Stratfordians that the “ rude player from Strat- 
ford” was too ignorant to have written the plays. Mr. Gray 
believes that Shakespeare was taken as a page into the household 
of Sir Henry Goodere of Polesworth Hall, and there, along with 
Michael Drayton, educated in an environment of culture and refine- 
ment. No real evidence is presented in support of this interesting 
conjecture, set forth solemnly, even piously, by Mr. Gray. There 
is a quiet charm, however, about the naive little book which leads 
one to hope that Mr. Gray may use his imagination in avowedly 
creative writing. Surely other Warwickshire sketches would find 
sympathetic readers. 

Louis B. WricHt. 





Briefe von C. F. Meyer, Betsy Meyer and J. Hardmeyer- Jenny, 
herausgegeben von O. ScHULTHESS. Bern, A. Francke, 1927 (Neu- 
jahrsblatter der Literarischen Gesellschaft Bern, N. F. Heft 5). 
Ein hiibsches Neujahrsgeschenk von kundiger Hand, diese kurzen 
Briefwechsel Conrad Ferdinand Meyers und seiner Schwester mit 
Hardmeyer Jenny und eine Lebensskizze,des letzteren, der uns beson- 
ders als ‘ alter Kracher ’ interessiert, wie er sich kellerisch- schweize- 
risch in einem der Briefe selbst bezeichnet. Fiir Meyers Schaffen 
aufschlussreich ist das Erlebnis, das zu der Gestaltung des Gedichtes 
‘Ewig jung ist nur die Sonne’ fiihrt, die Varianten des ‘ Pil- 
gerims’ und das beigefiigte sehr schéne Faksimile der Handschrift 
dieses Gedichtes. 

ERNST FEISE. 








